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resists closing squeeze 


NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 
corroding Monel, heads don’t twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 

_ Temoved when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 


* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs ““6-to-1"! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY-—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER™ line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

_A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages — thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-108 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 


My Name Title 
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A FOREWORD: MOUNTING INTEREST IN NEEDS 
OF AGED MANIFESTED IN STUDIES, MEETINGS 


As a kind of foreword to this special “for the aged” issue of the JOURNAL, 


there is presented below evidence that there’s mounting interest today in 


the problems of old people. What follows is a roundup of some of the 


| studies and conferences completed, or in the mill. 





Schools, advisory groups, commu 
nity service agencies, foundations 
these are a sample of the growing 
range of groups and sponsors lend- 
ing a hand, or the money, to seek 
out answers to questions concerning 
housing needs and special problems 
of the aged .. . an occupation, and 
preoccupation, that is gaining 
ground on many fronts. A quick 
view of some of what's been going 
on and what’s planned is presented 
below. 


FOUNDATION SUPPORT 

The Ford Foundation—no “mi- 
nor leaguer” regarding the support 
of studies on a variety of fronts—has 
added to its list a “modest experi- 
mental program” dealing with the 
aged, according to Foundation Vice- 
president Thomas H. Carroll. As 
a followup to staff studies, the foun- 
dation has awarded grants to three 
universities for more intensive re- 
search. In addition, it plans to sup- 
port a limited number of research 
and training projects in the social 
science and social welfare fields, to 
be sponsored primarily by educa- 
tional institutions. 

Grants cited above went to: 


1—Cornell University — $160,000 
went toward a $200,000 research 
program on the aged begun in 1957 
and continuing through 1961 under 
the direction of the school’s Hous- 
ing Research Center. The balance 
of $40,000 is being anted up by 
grants from the New York State Di- 
vision of Housing (see page 318) 
and New York State College of 
Home Economics research funds. 
The program, in brief, aims to (1) 
research existing literature concern- 
ing housing requirements of the 


aged—including such things as de- 
sign, economics, neighborhood and 
community facilities, sociological 
and psychological factors; (2) con- 
duct surveys covering living condi- 
tions, attitudes, employment; (5) 
carry out case studies of elderly 
home-owning families; (4) evaluate 
and analyze findings in a compre- 
hensive report. 


2—University of North Carolina— 
$9000 was awarded the university's 
Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence to finance one aspect of an 
urban studies program dealing with 
the attitudes of elderly citizens to- 
ward the city in which they live or 
would like to live. The study sup- 
plements a broad program covering 
other factors, of urban life and 
growth (see October 1957 JOURNAL, 
page 309). 
3—Western Reserve University - 
slated as a joint university-commu- 
nity project, with research centered 
in the university, Western Re- 
serve’s five-year study on the hous- 
ing problems of the aged is being 
made possible by a $126,000 grant. 
Basic research covers (1) criteria 
for denying or admitting oldsters to 
housing calling for semi-independ- 
ent living, or institutional living; 
(2) social, psychological, medical 
aids required, with a view to deter- 
mining requirements beyond shel- 
ter and ordinary management that 
can extend the “self-help” lifespan 
of the aged; (3) criteria for the 
identification of oldsters no longer 
capable of living in projects despite 
additional services and pro- 
cedures for transition to institu- 
tionalized living. The Welfare Fed- 
(Continued column one, page 302) 
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RESEARCH— 


(Continued from page 300) 


eration of Cleveland, a co-sponsor 
of the study, is to appoint a com- 
munity advisory committee to facil- 
itate research and advisory services 
to the project, slated to begin this 
fall. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Schools other than the foregoing 
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are also carrying forward research 
on their own hook, or on a partial- 
support basis. Among them: 

1—University of Minnesota — “A 
Planning Study of Housing for the 
Aging” is the title of a four-year 
study begun in September 1954 and 
currently awaiting publication .. . 
evidence of the early diversified in- 
terest regarding the aged. While 
slanted to architectural and plan- 
ning requirements, the study also 





included observation of nursing 
home operations; interviews of res- 
idents relative to housing require- 
ments; socio-economic data, etc. 
2—Kansas State College—the rural 
aged came in for study recently in 
the Kansas’ southwestern counties. 
The study sought to determine the 
housing requirements and _ retire- 
ment patterns of the rural aged and 
to make recommendations that con- 
form to patterns of living desired. 
The data are in the process of in- 
terpretation and will form part of 
a larger project in which 12 north 
central states are cooperating. 


PUBLIC EFFORTS 

Here’s a sampling of how govern- 
ment-related bodies are also getting 
into the act of helping the oldsters. 

National: Established in accord- 
ance with the housing act of 1956, 
the Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing for the Elderly has been operat- 
ing as a vehicle for development of 
policy recommendations on_prob- 
lems of the aging and as a medium 
for exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences between the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and _ local 
public and private groups. Since 
its inception—its membership has 
included long-time NAHROite Er- 
nest J. Bohn of Cleveland—the com- 
mittee has turned up several hous- 
ing program suggestions. Among 
them: that a corporation, author- 
ized by the government but private- 
ly-owned and operated, be set up 
to help finance homes for persons 
over 60. 

HHFA officials are also partici- 
pating on a kind of “return-the- 
favor” advisory basis with regard to 
problems of the aged. In Decem- 
ber, E. Everett Ashley, 3rd, director 
of HHFA’s statistical reports and 
development branch, for example, 
joined in helping out New York’s 
housing program for the aging via 
testimony before a joint legislative 
committee determining the scope 
and requirements of the state pro- 
gram; in January, he spoke before 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Build- 
ers on the potential of the “un- 
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tapped” housing market represented 
by the aged. 

State: New York’s progressive and 
fast-moving housing program for 
the aged includes various studies on 
a variety of related housing, health, 
and housekeeping problems (see 
page 318 for a report on the pro- 
gram) . 

Michigan’s Legislative Advisory 
Council on Problems of the Aging 
is a citizens group appointed by the 
state legislature to study Michigan's 
present and future problems of 
older people. Somewhat typical of 
the work involving the group is a 
recently completed study by the 
council on “Public Housing and 
the Aging in Michigan.” The re- 
port points out that “one of the 
main areas of need is that of low- 
cost housing,” particularly as po- 
tentially possible via low-rent pub- 
lic housing. The council, therefore, 
set out to survey the present and 
future availability of public hous- 
ing for Michigan’s oldsters and 
came up with conclusions as to 
their needs in view of current local 
public housing programs, planned 
construction of new units, etc. 


COMMUNITY AGENCIES 
Advisory activity is also found on 
the “grass roots” level. Such par- 
ticipation involves both community 
service agencies and advisory groups 
helping out with local program 
suggestions. Some samples follow. 
The National Council of Jewish 
Women works through over 240 
local sections in cities throughout 
the country to (1) promote con- 
ferences on the aging and (2) to 
disseminate materials; i.e., confer- 
ence guides, kits, a housing guide, 
urban renewal literature—that aim 
to encourage thinking and solutions 
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to various problems affecting the 
aged. 

As a result of its program, says 
the council, a “number of local 
NC]JW Sections initiated commu- 
nity conferences on the aging dur- 
ing the past year.” Proof of results: 
one held in Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut last year resulted in establish- 
ment of a community committee 
working to get adequate housing 
for oldsters; a $2 million Catholic 
home for the aged, now under con- 
struction; and proposal of a pilot 
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tes as 


plan for housing for the aged on 
the grounds of Hillside Hospital in 
Bridgeport. 

Detroit's Neighborhood Service 
Organization, the United Commu- 
nity Services of Metropolitan De- 
troit, and the Detroit Housing 
Commission joined in a study com- 
pleted in April on the health, wel- 
fare, and recreation needs of the 
aging (see Prime and Pertinent, 
page 346). 

The Welfare Federation serving 
(Continued column three, page 344) 
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Ten years ago, it would not have been possible to have compiled this special issue of the 
JOURNAL OF HOUSING. Ten years ago, housing for the aged was much more a subject 
for discussion than an area for action. But the picture has changed, as this JOURNAL will 
demonstrate. States, cities, federal agencies, private builders, private investors, churches, 
foundations, philanthropists . . . they are all beginning to recognize, in the form of houses, 
apartments, hotels, that older people have special housing needs and that they have a large 
and rewarding opportunity to help supply these needs. 


It is true that most of the stories featured in this JOURNAL point up almost as many 
unresolved questions as they do progress made, by reason of the fact that providing housing 
for the aged is still so new an enterprise. But it seems safe to say that we have left behind 
the days of those housing spokesmen who “pooh-poohed” the whole idea of housing for 
the aged as a special and separate part of our over-all shelter problem. Just as it is 
easily evident that a pullman kitchenette apartment is an inadequate solution to the housing 
of families with children and that the Victorian mansion is inappropriate for a newly 
married working couple, so is it now becoming increasingly clear that the elderly need a 
home geared to their own pace. 


Further, in today’s economy, the inherent instinct for independent living has run head 
on into the fact that most elderly couples and single persons have modest incomes, based 
on the pensions and social security benefits that are characteristic of the period. So the 
special challenge of the housing for the aged program is to make it available at rents or 
costs within the grasp of these modest income families. 


The further challenge is to see that such housing is tied into the kind of special commu- 
nity services for health and recreation that the aged need. And this aspect of the program 
gives it its special tie into the over-all community and explains its widespread appeal not 
only to businessmen but to so many different types of 
public spirited and welfare-minded people. Thus it is 
possible for everyone to get in on the act: the builder, 
spurred on by the opportunity for profit; the government 
agency, pressed to satisfy new public service demands; 
men and women of social vision, ambitious to have all 
senior citizens live in comfort, dignity, and quiet pleasure. 
The tolerance and wisdom that can render old age a truly 
golden period may well become the hallmarks of the hous- 
ing program that is now being evolved to nurture and 
preserve these strengths of old age. 
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In Europe, some cities and coun- 
tries have been at the business of 
supplying housing especially for 
the elderly a good while longer 
than we have in the United States. 
Bowing to this seniority in the field, 
the JOURNAL has awarded Section 1 
of this special “for the aged” issue 
to overseas experience. Included: 
samples from Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and England. 
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BASEL: COOPERATION—PLUS 


Local 


government, private in 
dustry, 


philanthropy, a workers’ 
group—all these have had a hand 
in the development of a 97-unit 
row house community in Basel, 
Switverland, where oldtimers can 
get modern apartments at rents 
within the means of pension 
pegged pocketbooks. The develop 
ment—in the picturesque setting ol 
what was once a_ large private 
estate—is managed and operated by 
what is known as the Merian’schen 
Foundation. 

Idea for the Basel project fot 
the elderly was born in the early 
1950's, when the community began 
to look deeply into the problems of 
the elderly, Old people’s homes and 
nursing homes—considered to be a 
burden to the community and its 
citizens—were known to be over- 
crowded and understaffed; at the 
same time, city fathers faced the 


fact that the average age of the 
local population was continuing to 
climb. It was recognized that many 
of the oldsters in the area were hale 
and hearty enough to care for them 
selves and it was decided that suit 
able homes—requiring a minimum 
amount of housekeeping and with 
in the means of pensioners—would 
help lighten the load of institution- 
al facilities and, at the same time, 
would provide a happy way of life 
for healthy oldtimers. 

It was with these ideas in mind 
that the Basel city council in April, 
1954 approved the purchase of 
Staehelin-Merian’schen estate as a 
site for construction of rental hous 
ing for the elderly. The council 
went a step further: in this in 
stance, it waived a_ referendum 
that, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been required in the 
securing of credit. Along with the 
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contributions of the city, there 
came money and moral support 
lrom the big companies that go to 
make up the chemical industry, for 
which Basel is noted, and from the 
\rbeiterrapentond, an organization 
of workers. And it was this co 
operation, springing from many 
elements of the community, that 
enabled the community to forge 
ahead with all possible speed on 
plans to provide housing for senior 
citivens at modest rents. 


Clearance of the old villa on the 
Staehelin- Merian’schen — site got 
started in November, 1954 and, as 
soon as the clearance job was 
finished, construction got under 
way. The units were ready for 
occupancy in November, 1955. Con- 
struction cost: around 1,636,000 fr. 
(roughly in American money: 
$382,000) . 

The old and the new are mixed 
together in the development 
and in a way that would appear to 
make for both gracious and efficient 
living. The many large old trees of 
the original estate that were re 
tained; the garden pavilion (“Kabi- 
nettli’’) that dates back to the 
middle of the 18th century; and an 
old well and stone bench that were 
donated by the local filtration plant 
all contribute to the environs a 
kind of timeless serenity. The 
buildings, designed by Architects 
Brauning and Duerig, are, how- 
ever, completely modern and func- 
tional. 

There are four three-story row 
house buildings in the develop- 
ment. Varied in size and connected 
by protected garden paths, they 
offer no hint of “institutional 
living.” Simplicity, the JoURNAL has 
been told, was a kind of rule-of- 
thumb in design, virtually the only 
external decorations being (1) the 
galleries that, in addition to being 
ornamental, perform the functions 
of providing residents with outdoor 
sitting areas and cross-ventilated 
units; and (2) a granite mosaic by 
Sculptor Benedict Remund, which 
is located in the asphalt covering 
of a connecting gangway. 

Each of the buildings has a base- 
ment, with each tenant allocated a 
part of the space. The basements 
also contain laundry facilities; 
hobby rooms; store rooms; bomb 
shelters; bathrooms. 

The architects used one unit 
type in the project, varying it only 
slightly throughout the four build- 
ings. All of the units have one basic 
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room and kitchen facilities. Six 
of the units, intended for elderly 
couples, have rather larger rooms; 
26 units have terraces; 31 are on 
the ground floor, with direct access 
to the gardens. 

Among other with-the-elderly-in 
mind features: (1) kitchens come 
equipped with two-burner stoves 
that are considered to be especially 
practical for older families and 
single persons; (2) great con- 
sideration was given to soundprool 
ing, with the result that, for ex 
ample, cork parquette flooring was 
installed in the living areas and a 
plastic floor covering was used on 
staircases; (3) each rear gallery 
has a chute for the disposal of 
sweepings, which go down the 
chute to a catch-all bucket below, 
thus minimizing one of the daily 
household chores of the tenants. 

The units rent for what amounts 
to about $14 to $16 per month in 
American money (choice locations 
command the higher price), plus 
a service charge of about $6 per 
month for heating, cleaning of 
staircases, electricity, bath facilities, 
and laundry. Says the foundation 
that now manages the project: 
“Applications for units have been 
numerous and many inquiries con- 
tinue to be made. So far, experi- 
ence has been very good .. .” and 
the comments of the residents— 
average age is 72—show that they 
consider themselves “fortunate to 
live here.’ 


Pictured above is 

a model of another project 
for the elderly that 

is planned 

for the city of Basel. 
Architects Rasser and Vadi 
designed the development, 
which—unlike the one described 
in the story on these 
pages—will include a 
high-rise structure. 



























































ZURICH: ANOTHER SWISS APPROACH 


There is in Zurich, Switzerland 
a 200-unit city-financed housing de- 
velopment that has turned out to 
be somewhat of a tourist attraction. 
Reason it’s a sightseer’s stop-spot: 
its attractiveness, but more—the de- 
velopment, known as Alterssied- 
lung Espenhof, has represented 
Zurich’s answer to the universal 
question ol how to house the low- 
income elderly. 


Since completion of Espenhof (it 
was undertaken in two stages, last 
of which—65 units—was finished in 
1954) , the city has added still othe: 
developments to its supply of hous- 
ing for the elderly: a small project 
(31 units) in what is known as 
the Hoengg section—it was opened 
for business in 1956—and a recently 
completed job, in what is known 
as the Seebach quarter, made up 
of 178 units. Even with these addi- 
tions to the inventory, however, the 
city is well aware that the battle 
to provide low-income housing for 
the aged is far from won: demand, 
the report is, is far outstripping 
the supply. 


It was during the postwar build- 
ing boom that the desperate needs 
of Zurich’s low-income aged got 
public recognition. Vast numbers 
of old buildings had to go to make 
way for new construction and, 
often, it turned out, as the old 
buildings went, so went the homes 
of elderly people who had favored 
such accommodations because they 
couldn't afford better. . 


In recognition of the situation, 


The kitchen area in 

a unit at Espenhof. In 

the Seebach project, in an 
effort to make the units more 
attractive to single elderly 
men, some units were provided 
without complete kitchens. 


there was established in 1950 the 
Foundation of Social Housing for 
the Aged. A public body, the foun- 
dation, in some ways, operates like 
a housing authority in America: 
it can borrow money; it has au- 
thority to purchase (or lease) prop- 
erty; it can undertake planning and 
construction of housing (plans 
must be approved by the city coun- 
cil); and, once a project is com- 
pleted, it has the responsibility of 
management and administration. 
The toundations’s activities, how- 
ever, are restricted exclusively to 
housing for the low-income aged 
(it is the foundation that deter- 





Two-bed alcove 

and a portion of the 

living room area inan 
Espenhof unit are shown. The 
same type of accommodation is 
available in Zurich’s 

Seebach project for the elderly. 
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mines what rents will be paid) and 
it derives its money, in addition to 
rent income, mostly from the city— 
both general city treasury funds 
and city welfare funds (latter is 
justified, it is believed, because the 
“dwellings are for poor, old peo- 
ple”) —and, sometimes, private in- 
terests chip in as well. 

Once established, it didn’t take 
the foundation long to get going. 
First came some intensive research 
into the needs of the aged and then 
the construction of the first 127 
units of Espenhot. The units were 
completed by the end of the foun- 
dation’s first year of operation. 

Stage I Espenhof required a ref- 
erendum in order to get citizen ap- 
proval on the securing of credit. 
However, Stage II Espenhof and 
the Hoengg project required only 
city council approval . . . because 
there was sufficient money avail- 
able. Costs of each of the projects 
were as follows: Espenhof I, what 
would be around $672,000 in Unit- 
ed States currency; Espenhof II, 
around $282,768; and Hoengg, 
around $215,520. 

The whole of Espenhof, together 
with the Hoengg project, provide a 
total of 223 units, broken down as 
follows: 150 one-room units for 
single-person occupancy; 64 one- 
room units for couples; and nine 
two-bedroom units for couples. 
Rents in each range from what 
would be the equivalent of around 
$15 to $21 per month, with, in 
addition, a charge of some $6 or $7 
made each month for such services 
and facilities as heating, laundry, 
bathing, and cleaning of staircases. 

In the Seebach development—it 
was just opened for occupancy this 
year—the foundation applied many 
of the lessons it had learned in the 
operation of the older develop- 
ments. For example: the founda- 
tion observed in leasing the older 
projects that, while applications 
from single, elderly women far ex- 
ceeded the supply of units, few eld- 
erly men seemed interested. The 
foundation did some investigation 
and came up with this idea: that, 
perhaps single, elderly men did not 
want quarters with full kitchen fa- 
cilities as those in the city’s proj- 
ects for the aged. So a plan was 
conceived for a high-rise building 
with rooms that, instead of the us- 
ual kitchen equipment, would have 
only a place to heat coffee and tea. 
And then, before bringing the plan 
to the brick and mortar stage, the 
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foundation surveyed the field of 
old folks to find out whether they 
would like to live in such a place. 
The answer: yes. 

The Seebach development, there 
fore, is made up of (1) a nine- 
story structure providing 64 units- 
sans full kitchens—a moderately- 
priced restaurant (large enough to 
accommodate 100 at a time), a 
hobby workshop, and other facili- 
ties and (2) six row houses (two- 
and five-story buildings) providing 
a total of 114 units, most of which 
have full kitchen facilities. The 
project as a whole provides 159 
one-room units and 19 two-room 
units. The units are variously ar- 
ranged, with, for example, some 
one-room units having an alcove 
accommodating one bed, while oth- 
ers have alcoves large enough fot 
two beds (see picture) . 

In addition to the living quarters 
and facilities already mentioned, 
project space has been devoted to 
such service areas as a_ practical 
nurse’s room; a_ social worker's 
headquarters; a sewing room; a 
central laundry; a basement sec- 
tion for each unit; a bomb shelter. 
All buildings of over three stories 
have elevators. 

For the Seebach development, 
Zurich voters again were asked to 
approve the raising of funds for 
public contributions to housing fon 
the aged .. . and they did. Total 
costs—including borrowing charges, 
land, and construction—were in the 
vicinity of what would be, in U.S. 
currency, around 1.4 million dol- 
lars. 












































Pictured above are a scene at 
Espenhof and a model of the 
project Zurich's first city-aided 
development for 

the elderly. The project 

has been expanded to provide 
a total of around 200 units. 












ZANDVOORT: “NEW LOOK” HOUSING FOR OLD PEOPLE 


Near the sea, in the beautiful 
duneland area of Zandvoort, is one 
of the 148 publicly-assisted non- 
profit developments for the elderly 
constructed in the Netherlands since 
1949. Known as Huin in de Duinen, 
the development is representative 
of a “new look” in housing for the 
elderly that has developed in the 
country since World War II. 

Huin in de Duinen is “new look”’ 
in appearance—the architecture is 
modern, with an over-all effect of 
openness that is heightened by a 
generous use of glass, plantings, and 
outdoor balconies. It is “new look” 
in size—it is only in the past few 
years that housing for the aged 
large enough for up to around 300 
persons has been constructed in the 
Netherlands. And it is “new look” 
in the way of life it offers tenants: 
no place of hibernation this, the 
development was planned with the 
idea in mind that the elderly 
should be kept as active and as 
independent as possible, for as long 
as possible—a philosophy that the 
Dutch have come to believe is 
“to be strongly recommended for 
physical and psychical considera- 
tions.” 

Initiative for the development 
came from the Netherlands Center 
for Housing Aged People (Neder- 
landse Centrale voor Huisvesting 
voor Bejaarden), an organization 
devoted to helping the aged from 
all walks of life with their housing 
problems. It was the center that 


worked up the plans and supplied 
the money to carry through. (Total 
initial costs—including land, con- 
struction, inventory, administration 


















—figured per bed, per paying cus- 
tomer, came to 9558 florin, or about 
$2,293 in American money) . It was 
when the project was ready for oc- 
cupancy—in 1955—that the cente1 
stepped out of the picture, turning 
administration over to a local foun- 
dation that was set up especially for 
the job. 

While public money did not fig- 
ure in the construction of Huin in 
de Duinen, it is as a direct result 
of participation of the Dutch gov- 
ernment in the scheme that elderly 
folk of even the most modest means 
can be accommodated in the devel- 
opment. In the case of the Zand- 
voort housing for the elderly, gov- 
ernment help has come in the form 
of a 50-year annual contribution 
toward the deficit in running ex- 
penses. (An alternative kind of 
help available to sponsors of such 
housing: a fixed down payment per 
bed.) In addition, there are nation- 
al-municipal rent subsidies avail- 
able to elderly persons and couples 
with incomes below a set limit. 

The Zandvoort project is made 

up of: 
l—a home—it provides 164 single 
rooms for oldtimers who, though in 
comparatively good health, may 
need partial services (e.g., prepared 
meals, housekeeping); nine “sick” 
wards, providing another 23 beds 
for oldtimers; and other facilities. 
2—48 independent residences, for 
old people able to do their own 
housekeeping and who, in other 
ways, are able to care for them- 
selves. 

Thus, in line with an aim estab- 


lished when the project was under 
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planning, Huin in de Duinen offers 
a complet e complement of services 
for those who need them, while, at 
the same time, has in effect a kind 
of hands-off policy tor residents who 
can get along without help. 

The location of the development 
invites outdoor activities that olde 
people enjoy—walking, outdoor vis- 
iting with neighbors, gardening. 
(Tenants are encouraged, if they 
are able, to participate in keeping 
up gardens and, if they do, they can 
grow cut flowers with which to dec- 
orate their own rooms.) And, even 
for those residents confined by poo! 
health to the premises, there are 
still the views of the dunes and gar- 
dens—they have been described as 





“magnificent”’— which can be en- 
joyed from sheltered balconies. 

Indoors, as well as outdoors, there 
are a number of sitting areas pro- 
vided for “neighboring.” There are 
also recreation rooms, for larger and 
more formal meetings, and a hobby 
room. 

For residents of the home, com- 
plete board and lodging—including 
heating and washing—is available 
at present for 180 florin (roughly, 
$43) per month for a single room 
and a 330 florin ($79) total for 
sharers of a double room. Rentals 
for the separate residences in which 
tenants do their own housekeeping 
come to what amounts to about $10 
per month in U.S. currency. 





























IN UPPSALA: 
SPECIAL AIDS 


In Uppsala—a university city in 
the Southeastern section of Sweden 
—there was constructed a few years 
ago a development that demon- 
strates the way Sweden and Swedish 
communities, alike, have faced up 
to some of what they have found to 
be the facts of life in housing the 
elderly. 

Fact I—Money (the lack of it) as a 
root of evil—the Swedes have recog- 
nized that old-agers who have little 
more in the way of income than 
what they get in pensions cannot 
afford suitable, standard housing. 
In the Uppsala development—and, 
incidentally, in other housing for 
the elderly throughout the country 
—rentals are covered, sometimes 
fully, by a combination of national 
and municipal subsidy. (The sub- 
sidy system is currently being re- 
vised and specifics as to what shape 
it will take are not yet available.) 
Fact Il—“Go-power” (the lack of 
it) as a problem—even healthy old- 
timers, Swedish housing officials 
point out, sometimes cannot oper- 
ate at full steam: many elderly 
people, even though they are cap- 
able of—and, indeed, prefer—man- 
aging their own apartments, may 
need some housekeeping help, or 
help in the preparation of meals. 
The development at Uppsala was 
especially planned to _ provide 
partial services for oldtimers. The 
story follows. 

In order to have necessary serv- 
ices close at hand and in order to 
effect certain economies in con- 
struction, the city of Uppsala 
decided to put up its apartment 
development for the elderly near 
an existing home for the aged. 
Thus the new development and 
the old home have such things in 
common as a water system, kitchen 
facilities, etc. 

However, while the city recog- 
nized that it could cut corners by 
building the apartments near the 
existing home, it recognized, too, 
that such a plan could have a dis- 
advantage: too-easy association of 
the rental development with the 
“institutional living” of the exist- 
ing home. The result was, accord- 
ing to a Swedish housing official, 
that in planning the newer develop- 
ment it became “especially im- 
portant to avoid a type of building 
that would manifest itself as an 
‘institution.’ To escape this danger, 

























the buildings have been structured 
as a pleasant residential area.” 

Hence, the building arrangement 
on the site; the type of structure 
used; and landscaping “tricks” em- 
ployed all tend to retain the desired 
“residential” character and separate 
identity of the apartment develop- 
ment. The project is made up of 
104 units in two-story buildings, 
each of which fronts on a sunny 
court. The entire development is 
surrounded by a park. 

Seventy-eight of the units in the 
development are intended for 
single-person occupancy; these have 
one room and a kitchenette for a 
total of around 290 square feet of 
floor space. The remaining 26 units, 
for couples, have two rooms and 
kitchenette, with about 410 square 
feet of space. A basement store- 
room and larder goes with each 
apartment, while there are other 
basement facilities, such as store 
rooms for bicycles, (apparently 
Swedish oldtimers like their bikes) , 
hobby rooms, and laundries, which 
the tenants share. (Extra storage 
space is available for tenants who 
wish to rent it.) 

Residents can, if they like, pre- 
pare their own meals in their apart- 
ments. On the other hand, if a 
resident doesn’t feel up to doing 
his own cooking, he can go to a 
community building—located on a 
square at the core of the develop- 
ment—where he can either eat his 
meal in a dining room there, or 
pick up his meal and carry it off 
to his own apartment. The dining 
room accommodates only 20 per- 
sons at a time but, it has been 
found, most of the residents prefer 
the “pick up” meal service. 


A view of the Uppsala development described on this page 





























Public housing for elderly constructed by Sturminster Rural District Council 





STURMINSTER COUNCIL: 10-YEAR EXPERIENCE 


An 84-year-old English lady who, 
for the first time in her life had a 
bathtub and running water in he) 
house, told an interviewer: “You 
know, Miss, that there bath—it’s 
wonderful. You sits in and there’s 
hot water all around you, both 
back and front.” 

And then there’s the new-house 
story of another British lady, 
similarly along in years. Said she 
to the interviewer: “The only 
trouble is, Miss, I shan’t want to die 
now.” 

The anecdotes above were pulled 
out of a report—The Housing of 
Old People—by Dr. Noel F. Pear- 
son, medical officer of health, and 
Miss Marion Bradley, a_ British 
housing manager. The report re- 
sulted from an investigation into 
the achievements of the Sturminster 
Rural District Council—one of the 
early birds in the field of public 
housing for the elderly in Great 
Britain. 

In England, as in many other 
parts of the world, big emphasis in 
housing construction since World 
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War II, of necessity, has had to be 
in the provision of quarters for 
younger families. While there has 
been growing recognition of the 
needs of the aged (1951 census 
showed there were some 4 million 
households headed by persons 60 or 
over, with some 800,000 of these 
being elderly people living alone 
and, often, in substandard or un- 
suitable housing) , it is only in re- 
cent months that the Ministry of 
Housing has felt the over all situa- 
tion to be well enough in hand to 
recommend that a larger portion 
of particularly the publicly-assisted 
housing planned be of a kind suit- 
able for occupancy by the elderly 
(a subsidy of 10 pounds per year, 
or about $28, is payable to local 
authorities for each one-bedroom 
dwelling constructed) . In line with 
this shift in emphasis, the ministry 
earlier this year published and dis- 
tributed to local authorities a book- 
let, Flatlets for Old People, that is 
intended to serve as a guide. 

The Sturminster Rural District 
Council is, however, an old hand 


at housing the aged and, in fact, 
many of the tips offered in Flatlets 
for Old People are in line with the 
“do’s and don'ts” that the council 
has learned in its 10 years of ex- 
perience. The Sturminster council's 
story is presented below. 

The Sturminster council has 
been building individual bunga- 
lows and what is called group hous- 
ing—blocks of one- and two-bed- 
room and _ bed-sitting-room units— 
virtually since the end of World 
War II. Out of a total post-war 
housing program of 844 units, 16 
per cent have been used for the 
elderly. 

The individual bungalows, scat- 
tered through the council's various 
housing estates, are of a sort that 
in the early post-war days were 
intended for use by young married 
couples. As needs became known, 
however, the bungalows were made 
suitable for, and available to the 
elderly. 

Group housing, on the other- 
hand, was from the beginning in 
tended especially for the aged. 
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Earliest of the council’s group 
blocks was ready for occupancy in 
1948—a time when “housing for 
old people” more often than not 
conjured up a vision of an isolated 
nursing home. The council's hous- 
ing represented a complete break 
with such traditional thinking: it 
was not isolated; it was not a 
nursing home; and it was not so 
much a setting for “retiring” as it 
was for “living.” It was a kind of 
housing in which elderly tenants 
were not only encouraged, but “ex- 
pected” to live independently, tak- 
ing care of their own apartments 
and day-to-day needs. 

Today the district council oper- 
ates such housing in each of its 
four major parishes: Bonslea Mead 
in Sturminster Newton; Vale Ter- 
race in Shillingstone; Stalbridge 
Close in Stalbridge; and Marnhull 
Close in Marnhull. Each provides 
from 13 to 16 units and some, in 
addition, have a community room 
for occasional social events, and 
visitors’ rooms for out-of-town 
guests who could not be comfort- 
ably accommodated in the small 
quarters of their hosts. 


In recognition of the fact that, 
in the case of the elderly, indepen- 
dence can be only a sometimes 
thing, there also is at each of the 
developments accommodation for a 
person known as a “warden.” The 
warden is a kind of over-seer, re- 
sponsible for the upkeep and man- 
agement of communal portions of 
group housing; a friend and helper 
to tenants at all times; and a 
johnny-on-the-spot in the event of 
an emergency. The warden may 
perform a number of services for 
tenants free of charge (e.g., “fitting 
light bulbs, fetching pensions, run- 
ning errands’’).. However, as a check 
on “a very small minority” who 
might otherwise impose on the 
warden, a small fee—it is recover- 
able from welfare funds, when nec- 
essary—has been affixed to some of 
the more demanding services (e.g., 
preparing meals in the event of 
illness). Says the district council: 
the combination of independent 
living accommodations plus a 
warden has produced “an atmos- 
phere where illness is not expected 
but where sympathetic help is avail- 
able should tenants become ill.” 

From the beginning it was hoped 
that the plan would have a kind of 
therapeutic effect on the elderly: 
helping to keep them self-reliant 
and on their own (belief in this 
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notion was one of the factors that 
led the county council—it operates 
as a welfare agency—to participate 
in financing). And, in fact, the 
Pearson-Bradley study turned up 
data that would seem to indicate 
that the more you expect from old- 
timers, the more you get. For exam- 
ple, the study—it was published in 
1956 and based upon the Sturmin- 
ster council’s experience up till that 
time—yielded the following: 


1—Of the 13 group-dwelling tenants 
who had died in the history of the 
housing, only five had been ill 
previous to their deaths for longer 
than a week and “none of these 
were ill for longer than a_ fort- 
night.” Said the researchers: “There 
would . . . seem to be strong indica- 
tions that tenants of these group 
dwellings retain their powers (and, 
incidentally, their independence) 
right up to the last.” 


2—Turnover has not been as great 
as had been expected, suggesting, 
according to the Pearson-Bradley 
report, “that these dwellings en- 
courage longevity.” 


3—“There has been no increase in 
disability amongst existing tenants, 
while some degree of improvement 
has been noticeable in several 
cases.” Among cases cited: a lady 
who progressed “from a bedridden 
state in an old cottage to per- 
formance of her own housework 
and shopping in her new surround- 
ings”; that of a“‘lady granted ten- 
ancy at 87 years .. . who has now 
reached 96 and is still able to look 
after herself despite an arthritic 
hip and diabetes.” 

It was results such as those point- 
ed up in the Pearson-Bradley report 
that has led the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and others to label the group 
housing plan a “complete success.” 
And, while the Sturminster district 
council agrees that the group units 
“without a doubt fill a need,” the 
council is the first to point up the 
pitfalls and potentials in this kind 
of housing for the aged. Some of 
the major items in the lessons 
learned in ten years of experience 
in the field are enumerated below. 


1—The warden can make or break 
the group plan. Says the council: 
“the most important single factor” 
in operating group housing success- 
fully is the selection of the right 
person for the job. Best choice: “an 
ordinary housewife having common 
sense, interest, and sympathy. We 


have found,” says the council, “that 
the most successful appointments 
have been made, not from answers 
to advertisements, but by selection 
from amongst tenants of the normal 
dwellings, some of whom have 
never previously considered apply 
ing for such a post.” 


2—Close liaison with health and 
welfare authorities and with rela 
tives of tenants is an absolute 
“must.” Such liaison is particularly 
useful, the council says, in tackling 
the difficult problems that arise 
“in cases of senility where there is 
some mental confusion, but not ol 
a sufficiently marked degree to re- 
quire mental hospital admission.” 


3—‘“Serious problems may arise in 
the case of illness where admission 
to a hospital cannot be secured 
immediately.” The solution hit 
upon by the council to insure pre 
paredness for “operation emer- 
gency:" setting up a panel of per- 
sons who may be called upon to 
care for sick people. 


!—“Too much emphasis can be 
placed on gadgets for the elderly.” 
What should be taken into con- 
sideration, according to the council, 
are such items as nonslip floors that 
are easy to maintain; low window 
sills, to provide a view tor those 
confined to chairs; grips for the 
bathroom; proper placement of 
cooking and sink facilities. 


5—While group housing is filling 
the bill now, it may be that in the 
future a different sort of housing 
for the elderly will be needed. Says 
the council: “It may be that the 
separate dwellings integrated in the 
normal residential area of a com- 
munity should be the chief aim in 
the future.” With social changes 
taking place, the council feels that, 
perhaps “aged persons of 10 to 15 
years hence will have greater de 
veloped interests than those with 
whom it is necessary to deal at 
the present time. And, if this is so,” 
says the council, “then it may be 
that the group dwellings with a 
warden should be considered only 
as a place to which aged persons 
can be temporarily accommodated 
... (eg., when an elderly person 
discharged from a hospital requires 
some assistance prior to resuming 
life in her own separate dwelling; 
when relatives or others caring for 
the elderly require a rest or holi- 
day). 
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ANOTHER FROM ENGLAND: CONVERSIONS 


In Great Britain, a number of groups and organizations have undertaken the 


conversion of existing housing into housing suitable for the elderly . . 


. suitable 


from the standpoint of economic rent and the right facilities. Presented below 
is the “conversion story” of just one such group: Church Army Housing, Limited. 
Church Army got into the conversions-for-the-aged venture shortly after World 
War Il and today operates 51 homes—they are known as “Churchill Houses’ — 


for the elderly. 


A pioneer in the conversion of 
existing housing into dwellings for 
the low-income elderly in England 
has been Church Army Housing, 
Limited. And the British Ministry 
of Housing so approves of what is 
known as Church Army’s “Churc- 
hill House Plan” that the pattern 
has been recommended to _ local 
authorities as a means of their pro- 
viding housing for seniors. 

Here, in brief, is how the plan 
works: Church Army Housing buys 
up big old houses—almost always 
of a kind that have outlived their 
usefulness as single-family quarters 
and, often, badly dilapidated. The 
place is refurnished and fixed up 
into sleeping rooms, each with a 
closeted kitchenette; a wardrobe; 
and, when possible, with one of 
the open fireplaces dear to the 
hearts of Englishmen. Then the 
units are rented unfurnished to 
people over 60 who are in need of 
housing help. 


History 

The Churchill House plan was 
undertaken by Church Army soon 
after World War II. Returning wat 
veterans were causing a_ tight 
squeeze on the housing market . 
and those most badly pinched were 
the elderly of limited means. The 
Church Army Churchill plan was 
an idea that, at one and the same 
time, offered a way to: (1) preserve 
and uplift downgraded housing; 
(2) release some of the larger units 
occupied by the elderly for families 
of returning servicemen; (3) pro- 
vide housing for the elderly with- 
in their means to pay for it. The 
plan was dedicated to Winston 
Churchill, whose enthusiastic sup- 
port was reflected in the naming of 
his daughter, Mary, as his personal 
emissary with regard to the pro- 
gram. 

Since the plan got started, Church 
Army Housing has had a continu- 
ously increasing demand for the 
converted units. Evidence of its 
success lies in the record today: 
with 51 houses in London and the 
provincial areas supplying well 
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over 500 units for the elderly, the 
waiting list in London, alone, 
numbers into several thousand. 


Financing 

Financing help for the Churchill 
House operation through the years 
has come from a variety of sources. 
In the early stages help came from 
London’s Air Raid Distress Fund 
and from the National Corporation 
for the Care of Old People. Since 
1954, help has come in the form of 
national legislation providing sub- 
sidies for the financing of home im- 
provements (on the kind of con- 
versions undertaken by Church 
Army, subsidy is equal to either 
half the cost of conversion work 
proper, or 400 pounds—about $1,120 
in American money—whichever is 
less) . Church Army Housing, itself, 
issues loan stock, bearing a 2.5 per 
cent interest, and, in addition, in- 
vites donations, the larger ones of 
which usually come in the form of 
legacies. Eight of the houses were 
donated outright to the organiza- 
tion for conversion and Sir Winston 
Churchill, just as the plan was set 
to celebrate achieving its 50th 
house, donated a grant from his 
80th Birthday Fund, which covered 
the purchase of a house in London 
and other expenses. 

The conversions undertaken by 
Church Army Housing are no in- 
expensive matter. Here’s an ex- 
ample: Purchase cost of an old 
house in Cheltenham for conver- 
sion into 14 living units was 5200 
pounds, or about $14,560. Fixup 
and conversion work cost what 
amounts to about $11,200, bringing 
per unit costs for the operation to 
around $1,840. Says Church Army 
Housing: “If the cost is going to 
be more than 800 pounds [around 
$2,240] per unit, we think it is not 
worth doing.” 


Tenants 
Tenants for the Churchill Homes 
come from all walks of life. They 
are, according to the scheme spon- 
sor, “nannies, domestic servants, 
hospital nurses, dependents of 


clergy, professional women, and, 
occasionally, elderly married cou- 
ples with a fear of separation in 
their old age...” Sometimes, says 
Church Army, “they were working 
on at an advanced age simply be- 
cause longed for retirement meant 
they had nowhere to live.” All 
applic ants who make the grade are 
over 60, with small incomes, and, 
usually, in great need of housing. 


About the only hard and fast 
rule in the selection of tenants is 
that they be sufficiently able bodied 
to look after themselves. The plan 
makes no provision in the houses 
for nursing care and was, in fact, 
based on the idea of more or less 
independent living for the old- 
timers who occupy the units. 


Housemother 

However, in each of the “Churc- 
hills” there is a housemother — 
usually an elderly woman who gets 
her rent free—who is willing to 
lend a hand to a tenant in a pinch, 
or call in the necessary “outside” 
services in an emergency. “Shop- 
ping for a rheumatic sufferer on a 
wet day, answering an S.O.S. from 
an 80-year-old who is not very skil- 
ful with a tin opener, or producing 
the duplicate key for an agitated 
tenant who has locked herself out 
of her room .’—these are the 
kind of services the housemother is 
called upon to perform. When 
necessary, she knows how to call in 
such “outsiders” as visiting nurses; 
“Home Helps” (cleaning, cooking, 
general household help); “Meals 
on Wheels” — provided and de- 
livered by the Womens Voluntary 
Services. 

Biggest problem Church Army 
Housing has had to deal with in the 
operation is that of tenants who 
have become infirm while living in 
one of the houses. It was as a result 
of this problem that the organiza- 
tion eventually established a sepa- 
rate rest home; the home, at High- 
bury, has a matron and nursing 
staff and provides full board and 
all kinds of services. 
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STATE AID 





As Harland A. McPhetres, director 
of the Massachusetts State Housing 
Board, says in the article that starts 
on this page, “housing for the eld- 


erly isa new venture...” and one 
in which not too many states have 
taken the lead. Among those that 
have blazed a trail in this field: 


Massachusetts, New York State, and, 


a more recent “comer,” Connecti- 
cut. Presented in this section of the 
JOURNAL is an account of the expe- 
rience of each of these pioneers. In 
each case, the story comes direct 
from the state agency that admin- 
isters a housing program for the 
aged, 


The experience of the state 

of Massachusetts in 

providing housing for the aged 

has been described for 

JOURNAL presentation by 

Harland McPhetres, 
Director of the State Housing Board 


October 1958 


MASSACHUSETTS: A PIONEER 


The human race has a longer life 
expectancy today than ever before 
in the history of civilization. But 
because people are living longer to- 
day—to a time when their produc- 
tive life and economic situation are 
lessened—it is necessary for many to 
live out their increased number ol 
years on rather low fixed incomes. 

The Massachusetts legislature had 
been studying this problem for 
some time when it gave its first ofh- 
cial recognition to the need for state 
aid for housing for the aged: enact- 
ment in 1953 of Chapter 668, “An 
Act to Provide for the Housing ol 
Elderly Persons of Low Income.” 
This act was found unconstitu- 
tional and was replaced by Chapter 
667 of the Acts of 1954, the statute 
that made the state a pioneer in the 
field of housing for the aged and the 
one under which the state housing 
program for the aged is now oper- 
ated. 

The Law 

The 1957 legislature increased 
the amount of money that could be 
made available for the program. 
Today the law provides for a guar- 
antee of notes or bonds of local 
housing authorities for up to a total 
of $35 million. It provides for tem- 
porary financing — offering state 
guarantees of housing authority 
notes based upon the estimated 
completion cost of the project. It 
provides for long-term financing— 
after completion, the temporary 
notes are replaced by 40-year hous- 
ing authority bonds that are also 
guaranteed by the commonwealth. 
(The guarantees make the notes 


and bonds readily saleable.) And 
the act also provides for a 2.5 pet 
cent state subsidy, based upon the 
construction cost, which makes it 
possible to let units to elderly peo 
ple at rents they can meet without 
undue hardship. 

Under the law, a city or town in 
which a development is located is 
at no time called upon to share in 
the construction costs. There have 
been many cases where a city o1 
town has donated a piece of unused 
land so that the money thus saved 
could be applied toward adding 
“extras” in the units. In all cities 
and towns where these projects have 
been developed to date, the rent 
received, plus the 2.5 per cent sub 
sidy, meets all requirements and, 
in some cases, the subsidy has only 
been used in part. 


Lessons Learned 

Housing exclusively for elderly 
persons is a new venture and Massa 
chusetts, as a leader in this move- 
ment, was bound to make some 
mistakes. For example: our earlier 
developments were programmed in 
units of two sizes—one approxi 
mately 300 square feet for single- 
person occupancy; the other, 400 
square feet for double occupancy. 
Eventually these proved to be too 
small and changes were made. 

Serving as a kind of barometer to 
determine what changes are needed 
is the Massachusetts State Housing 
Board, function of which is to aid 
local housing authorities in every 
way possible in the financing, erec- 
tion, and maintenance of state-aid- 
ed housing. Since taking office as 
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chairman, John E. Maloney has 
broadened policies and = many 
changes in planning and design 
have been initiated relative to the 
housing program for the elderly. 

In regard to the question of unit 
size, mentioned earlier, the dwel- 
lings now constructed have an over- 
all area of approximately 450 
square feet, not too large for single 
occupancy and yet allowing sufh- 
cient space for double occupancy. 
These units contain living-dining 
room area, full bathroom, kitchen, 
and bedroom. Many safety and con- 
venience features are incorporated: 
provision is made, for example, fon 
two adequate and safe means of 
egress from each apartment and, as 
another example, each unit has a 





Thirty-unit project at 


buzzer system, with a push-button 
in the bedroom and in the bath- 
room, within easy reach of the ten- 
ant in cases of emergency (button 
sounds a buzzer outside the apart- 
ment and activates the door lock, so 
that anyone coming to the aid of 
the stricken tenant can immediately 
gain entrance to the apartment). 
Each unit is equipped with either a 
gas or electric cooking range, elec 
tric refrigerator, unlimited hot wa- 
ter, and many other features that 
add to the comfort of the tenant. 
Group heating is planned for these 
developments. Television is most 
essential to elderly people and a 
master antenna system is installed 
with outlets in each apartment. 
“Sitting out spaces” are quite essen 


Milford, Massachusetts is state-aided housing 
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tial in the lives of the elderly group 
and natural surroundings on a site 
are, as far as practical, preserved. 

Experience has taught us that 
elderly people preter to stay as neat 
as possible to the locality where 
they have been living so that they 
may continue to attend the same 
church, and where they are ac 
quainted with the merchants in the 
area. For that reason the State 
Housing Board recommends that 
these developments range in size 
from 30 to not more than 75 units; 
in this way units can be placed in 
different sections of the city, thus 
enabling tenants to stay where they 
feel most at home. It has also been 
found that it is not good policy to 
place projects too far from the cen 
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ter of activity, because, while some 
elderly people like to live alone, 
they iB like to feel that they are THE SCORE OF FHA PROGRAMS FOR THE ELDERLY 
part and parcel of the busy world 


surrounding them. SECTION 203—SALES-TYPE HOUSING 


Facts and Figures (As of August, 1958) 

Within the meaning ol ‘low in- Records indicate that about 3000 individuals age 60 and over had pu 
come”’ for this group whose incomes chased homes under Section 203. Two examples of developments where Sex 
are low and fixed and derived from tion 203 help is available are featured on pages 333 to 335 
sources such as Social Security, small 
pensions, Old Age Assistance, sav- 
ings, and part-time employment, we ; Payor 213—COOPERATIVE HOUSING 

NE? ae - ene One project for elderly in active status, Senior Homes of Colorado (sec 
have established annual maximum page 330) 
income limits for admission at 
$2500 for a single person and $3000 SECTION 207—PROJECTS 
for a couple (As of May 31, 1958) 

Some very interesting statistics 

present themselves relative to the 


cups characteristics in the de- CALIFORNIA am ate 
occupancy ¢ haracteristics in t PE. stkeces ..Christian Home for Aged 38 403,600 C.O 
velopments. Duarte ............Royal Oaks Manor 159 1,520,000 C.O 


 : pC : — . . PE niegasns ... Senior Citizens’ Housing 502 3.290.000 A 
1—The average gross rent (all util- Los Angeles . ....L. A. Home for Armenians 12 65,000 co 
ities) in 20 developments now 
open is $47.50 monthly. COLORADO oe 
« ee aver: ~~ > >9< : wid] enver . eee ...far anor 1.410.000 c.o 
2—The average age of tenants is 72 Denver . eee .. Senior Citizen Apartments 490,000 C.O 
vears. Greeley ..... ....Bonell Memorial Home 
3—The average income of single 
occupants approximates $1,100 
and that of couples, $1,600 an- 
nually. FLORIDA — - 
ell aa 7 radenton . ... Presbyterian ome 1,016,400 A 
{—Approximately 18 per cent ol Miami -.+++++++Douglas Gardens* 83 400.000 co 
the tenants receive income In 


part or in whole from Old Age IOWA 


ou : Audubon .Friendship Home Assn 477.400 
Assistance. Des Moines ........Wesley Acres 1,000,000 
5—Single occupants versus double Washington --Home Assn. of Wash 182.800 


is about three-to-one. 
“a ic MICHIGAN 
6—The elderly tenants take great eile. _...Carmel Hall* 55 4.009.200 F.E 
pride in both the interior and Grand Rapids-Kent. Michigan Christian Assn 63 550,000 Ap 
exterior of their apartments. 
7—Rent delinquency is practically 
unheard of. 
8—Tenant turnover is negligible NEBRASKA 
sn ees. Omaha .............OEA Senior Citizens 32 1,144,000 
and occurs usually as a result of 
death or incapacitating illness. NEW YORK 
9—The waiting list for all develop- Ossining . .Bethel Methodist 
ments is very large. Further, it 
; et ; oo ; NORTH CAROLIN 
appears that once a develop Durham ... ...Methodist Retirement, Inc y 600,000 
ment has been occupied several] 
months, the application pool OHIO 
increases very rapidly. Sylvania Village ...Crestview of Ohio 1,580,000 


No. Of M'rtg. Current 
State and City Project Name Units Amt. Status 





130,000 C.O 


CONNECTICU 


Hartford ..... ...Church Homes, Inc 160,000 Ap 





MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis : ..Bethany Covenant 400,000 


Program Progress OREGON 

Since early 1957 and during the Eugene .... --Sunset Home ‘ 992,800 
current year the program has been 
greatly accelerated both in order to ee NA , Home, Jewish Aged 2.071.500 
provide needed housing for the eld- 
erly and, in its planning and con- SOUTH DAKOTA __ 
struction, to help bolster the econ- Lake Preston .......Kingsbury Manor 2 360,000 Ap 
omy of the local community. TEXAS 

Under the program there are at Baytown St. James House 
present 20 developments in occu- 
pancy, comprising 779 dwelling WASHINGTON The Merce Manne’ — mee Ft 
units; another 19 under construc- Riverview Lutheran 212 1,786,100 I. E 
tion, comprising 737 units; and 13 
more are under contract for finan- 
cial assistance for a total of 505 *Development is featured in this issue of the JouRNAL. 
units. Over and above this there **Key to abbreviations: C 
are an additional 33 communities LE 
ready to go. 


400,000 Ap 


TOTAL ACTIVE:...26 Projects "3,282 units $26,375,900 


. O., commitment outstanding; Ap., application; 
. initial endorsement; F. E., final endorsement 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 
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If one measure of the quality of 
a civilization is the consideration 
given to its elderly folk, then a be- 
ginning being made in this country 
in creating adequate and independ- 
ent housing for our senior citizens 
is a move in the right direction. 
The era of very large houses and 
apartments, in which elderly par- 
ents were expected to live with 
their children and grandchildren, 
or with relatives, has largely passed. 
Today, even among low-income 
groups, the desire of most senior 


prepared by 

Joseph P. McMurray, 
Commissioner, Division 

of Housing of New York State 


Private housing for the 
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aged constructed in Rochester unde) 


citizens is to live independently and 
this desire has been strengthened by 
the receipt of regular cash incomes, 
admittedly very low, provided by 
social security payments, annuities 
and industrial and government pen- 
sions. 

While privately-developed hous 
ing for older people meets the needs 
of those who are comfortably fixed 
financially, the New York State Di- 
vision of Housing was among the 
first to realize that government 
housing assistance was desperately 
needed by the large proportion of 
the aging of low income. Because 
of the latter’s inability to raise their 
income in these decades of mount- 
ing inflation, they were compelled 
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NEW YORK: MONEY, RESEARCH FOR THE AGED 


to accept lower and lower housing 
standards in their declining years, 
gravitating to low-rental substand- 
ard units deficient in the minimum 
amenities for decent living. 
Public Housing 

To begin to meet this need, the 
state-aided public housing program 
in New York as early as 1940 pro- 
cided a number of one-person units 
in its first project and continued to 
do so in subsequent projects fon 
many years. Later, a definite policy 
was established, the first of its kind 
in the country, under which new 
projects were to have about 5 per 
cent of the units specially designed 
for the aging. Under my adminis 


tration, the policy has been made 


“limited profits” law has won national attention 
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very flexible and permits many 
more such units if needed in the 
locality, some having as much as 
10 per cent, one with 20 per cent 
and two 100 per cent for the aging. 

At present, 2420 of these specially 
designed units are in 41 state-aided 
projects completed, under construc- 
tion, or in planning. Also, there are 
1500 other smaller units available 
for the aging, which increasingly 
are being occupied by elderly per- 
sons, although these units do not 
contain the special features de- 
scribed below. 

We are constantly revising our de- 
signs for the special apartments for 
the aging from comfort and efh- 
ciency, as well as cost, viewpoints. 
Our present space standards pro- 
vide a minimum of 220 square feet 
for single ayed-person occupancy 
and 330 square feet for occupancy 
by aging couples. Apartments for 
the aging usually have the follow- 
ing special features: (1) nonslip 
tile floors in the bathroom; (2) 
grab bars next to water closet, bath- 
tub and shower; (3) electric ranges, 
(4) electric outlets two feet above 
the floor; (5) mechanical operators 
where casement windows are used; 
(6) beveled door saddles; (7) radi- 
ators providing a temperature of 


80 degrees; and (8) ample closet 
and storage space. Our latest de- 
sign for high-rise building in proj- 
ects exclusively for the aging will 
provide balconies on each floor (to 


be glassed-in during inclement 
weather) for group recreation. 

In multi-story projects of 250 
dwelling units and larger, special 
rooms for the aging are provided in 
conjunction with the usual com- 
munity facilities. A sheltered open 
terrace with southern exposure is 
also provided where possible. 

Where a project has a large pro- 
portion of the elderly (say, 100 per- 
sons or more) , separate facilities in- 
clude larger space open to the 
neighborhood for community cen- 
ter operations staffed by appro- 
priate community agencies, public 
or private. Examples of this are the 
location of two large community 
agencies serving the aging in 
planned state-aided public housing 
projects in New York City. The 
nationally-known Hudson Day Cen- 
ter for Aged will be relocated in the 
1500-unit Borgia Butler housing 
project in the Bronx. Three hun- 
dred, or 20 per cent, of the units 
will be for the aging. A separate 
building will contain the specially 
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designed apartments. The equal- 
ly well known Union Settlement 
House will be located in a 250-unit 
project entirely for the aging that 
will be constructed opposite Wash- 
ington Houses and, thus, will be 
part of a community. In both these 
projects we are putting our theory 
of “insulation” into effect. By lo- 
cating the aging in one building, 
we are not only keeping them in 
the midst of the community, to be 
easily and efficiently serviced by the 
various community agencies, but we 
are also protecting them from the 
noise of children and younger 
adults. 


Limited Profit Housing 

We are also aiding aging families 
or persons of moderate income in 
our limited profit housing program. 
Under this program, the state lends 
funds up to 90 per cent of the de- 
velopment cost at the going rate of 
interest on state bonds (about 3 per 
cent) for a term of 50 years. An 
equity of at least 10 per cent must 
be provided by the rental housing 
company or cooperative, the return 
on which, for rental housing, may 
not exceed 6 per cent. Also, partial 
tax exemption may be granted to 
limited profit housing companies 
up to, but not exceeding, 50 per 
cent of the completed value of their 
projects. The monthly rents set for 
limited profit housing are approxi- 
mately $20 per room per month. 
For cooperatives the investment 
is approximately $400 per rental 
room. 

The limited profit program was 
initiated in 1955, with passage of 
the Mitchell-Lama Act, which pro- 
vided for a fund of $50 million that 
was approved by the voters. [See 
June 1955 JouRNAL, page 193.] 
With these funds practically ex- 
hausted, the legislature this year 
passed a $100 million referendum 
bill for the program; it will go be- 
fore the voters this fall [see June 
JOURNAL, page 202]. At present, of 
the 2154 apartments completed, un- 
der construction, or in planning, 
about 373, or 17 per cent, are avail- 
able to the aging (314 rooms or 
less). Five developments with 990 
units will have 257, or 26 per 
cent, of their units designed espe- 
cially for the aging. One of the 
developments (60 units) , located in 
the Cobbs Hill park section of 
Rochester, has gained widespread 
recognition since it was completed 
a year ago. The civic sponsors of 
this company were so pleased with 


the project that they have initiated 
planning on a second project. 
Research 

The division’s research staff is 
studying the many problems in the 
field of housing for the aging, both 
as part of its regular operations and 
under special legislative appropria 
tions. Three studies concerning the 
health, housekeeping, and special 
needs of the aging in connection 
with housing have been completed. 
These studies showed that the lack 
of sufficient housing accommoda 
tions for the aging who require 
periodic hospital service forced 
their prolonged overuse of expen 
sive hospital fac ilities. Costs to the 
community of suitable housing neat 
hospitals would be more econom 
ical and such living arrangements 
would contribute to a higher degree 
of emotional and physical well be 
ing. A study is being made of pos 
sible investments by larger pension 
funds in housing, including units 
for the aging. Another study con 
cerns the housing needs of retired 
workers in the state. As part of a 
larger study being made by the 
Cornell Housing Research Center, 
we have contracted for the develop 
ment of planning and design guides 
for apartments for the aging that 
will embody wide experience with 
such housing up to the present time 
and take advantage of their heart 
and disability studies which have 
resulted in special kitchen and 
other room designs and equipment 
layouts. This study includes the 
evaluation of typical apartments al- 
ready constructed in the state pro 
gram. 

We are also surveying the exist 
ing special apartments for the aging 
in the low-rent state-aided projects 
to see how they are being used and 
to determine what problems need 
further solution. 

The special efforts being made in 
housing for the aging in the state 
are part of an over-all effort, ini- 
tiated by Governor Harriman, in 
which many of the agencies of our 
state government are expanding 
their services to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of senior citizens 
in housing, health, welfare and in 
other areas, even employment. The 
emphasis placed here upon expan- 
sion of these services for the aging 
and on research is a sign of the rec- 
ognition given by this state to the 
increasingly important influence ex- 
erted upon our society by the mount- 
ing aging population. 
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CONNECTICUT: TWO KINDS OF HELP FOR AGED 


The need for some form of 
public housing for the elderly in 
Connecticut was first brought into 
the open in May, 1952, by Assistant 
Public Works Commissioner (hous- 
ing) Albert C. Demers in a speech 
in Providence, Rhode Island. It 
was not, however, until the 1957 
session of the legislature that a 
workable bill was introduced and 
considered. Though the bill died 
in committee when the legislature 
adjourned, it did serve to bring 
up again the matter of state aid 
for housing for the elderly and, 
the following November, when an 
emergency situation developed as a 
result of redevelopment work, 
moves were made to fill the need 
for housing the elderly by adminis- 
trative action. The vehicle selected: 
Connecticut’s existing rental-hous- 
ing program—a program of state 
aid for middle-income housing that 
was able to demonstrate again its 
flexibility in meeting the needs of 
small and elderly Connecticut 


families. The History 

Here’s the story. In 1955, funds 
for the moderate-rent program had 
been increased by $15 million to 
help meet the housing needs creat- 
ed by highway construction, re- 
development, floods, and flood re- 
development. In the fall of 1957, 
the community of Torrington was 
faced with the problem of planning 
the relocation of families displaced 
by a flood redevelopment project 
and construction of a flood-control 
dam. The Torrington Housing 
Authority already had an allocation 
to build some _ moderate-rental 
homes with state help; however, 
among those to be displaced were 
several small families, including 
elderly persons, and, at the time, 
there was no state help available 
for housing these people. Since the 
legislature was not scheduled to 
meet again for two years, Public 
Works Commissioner Timothy J]. 
Murphy, Jr. moved quickly to bring 
state help to bear on what amount- 
ed to an emergency; he authorized 
the use of moderate-rent program 
funds to build housing adaptable 
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for use by small families, including 
elderly persons and severely handi- 
capped persons. The idea got 
enthusiastic approval from com- 
munity ofhcials and clubs of seniot 
citizens, both of whom worked with 
state officials to speed development 
of the small apartments. 

Of course, the action under the 
state moderate-rent program repre- 
sented only a small step toward 
meeting housing needs of the 
elderly, since many have incomes so 
small that they would require sub- 
sidies to obtain adequate housing. 
However, the moderate-rental pro- 
gram did come through in a pinch 
to meet a specific and pressing need. 
And, further, the emergency opera- 
tion helped to keep alive the whole 
idea of state aid for housing for the 
elderly and, as a result, pro- 
bably played a part in what was 
to happen in the legislature in 
1958. 

During a special session of the 
legislature earlier this year—it was 
called to deal with the unemploy- 
ment problem — state lawmakers 
adopted a rental housing program 
for elderly persons of low income 
|see June JOURNAL, page 203]. The 
program is just now beginning to 
get under way. 

Thus Connecticut now has two 
programs tor helping the elderly 
with housing problems—one for the 
elderly of moderate means and an- 
other for those of low income. More 
details on each are presented below. 


Moderate-Income Program 

By the time the legislature acted 
in behalf of the low-income aged, 
planning was well advanced on the 
moderate-rental housing program 
and, at this writing, a development 
of 39 rental homes on a downtown 
site in Torrington was ready to go 
out to construction bid. 

The moderate-rental program is 
basically simple, which may _ ac- 
count for its ability to meet and 
help solve the changing housing 
conditions in Connecticut. It essen- 
tially works this way: the state 
borrows money through short-term 
notes (short-termers, rather than 
bonds, because of their character- 
istically lower interest rate); in 
effect, the state then lends its credit 
to local housing authorities, which 
use the mony for construction of 
rental homes. When the apartments 
are occupied, rents are used to re- 
pay the state loan, with interest, 


and to cover all costs of operation 
and administration. Since the direct 
loan program started in 1949, the 
state has borrowed for funding and 
refunding a total of $8.5 million 
at a net effective interest rate olf 
1.414 per cent. 

The housing division of the 
Public Works Department is the 
administrative agency resvonsible 
for the work on the state level. 
Before a project can be started, 
the public works commissioner 
must approve the loan application, 
site, construction plans and _ speci- 
fications, and what is known as 
the management plan (operation 
budget and rental schedule). Dur- 
ing construction, housing division 
engineers see that the homes are 
properly constructed and, during 
the management stage, the state 
supervises the financial operation 
and continues inspections of the 
homes to insure proper main- 
tenance. 

Unlike the housing program for 
elderly persons of low income, the 
municipality is not required to 
donate services or facilities, but 
it may do so voluntarily. The 
municipality may, also, waive any 
payment in lieu of taxes, or accept 
an amount smaller than the maxi- 
mum 10 per cent of shelter rent, in 
order to keep rents down. 

After the rental homes are com- 
pleted, they may be occupied by 
moderate-income families or single 
women aged sixty-two and over and 
single men aged sixty-five and over. 
In addition, each applicant must 
meet the income-limit requirements 
set by each local housing authority 
with the approval of the public 
works commissioner: the limits vary 
from one community to another, 
depending upon local circum- 
stances but a characteristic limit 
for admission for a one- or two- 
person family would be $4,000. To 
remain in their rental home, this 
family could increase their income 
up to $4,800. 

The Torrington Housing Au- 
thority is, as mentioned earlier, the 
furthest along with its plans to 
build some state-aided moderate- 
rental homes especially adaptable 
for use by the elderly and small 
families. The city donated the site 
to the authority and agreed to 
accept 5 per cent of the shelter 
rent as payment in place of taxes. 
The contract for state assistance 
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was signed June 24 and advertise- 
ment for construction bids is ex- 
pected shortly. These rental homes, 
when completed, will embody 
special construction and = design 
features recommended by the state 
housing division. 


A total of 39 314-room apart- 
ments will be contained in seven 
separate buildings—all in a one- 
oor motel-style of partial brick 
and redwood finish. Each unit will 
contain an all-electric compact 
kitchen. Except for the bathroom, 
cabinets will be used as room 
separators. All doors will be three 
feet wide without sills. Apartments 
will each contain 500 square feet 
of space with a small recessed sit- 
ting area outside the front door. 
\ central heating unit (gas-fired 
hot water) will be supplied for 
each of the seven buildings. Out- 
side walks, with a translucent over- 
head cover for protection of the 
tenants trom the weather, will be 
provided throughout the develop- 
ment to connect all apartments to 
a community building, which is to 
serve as a recreational center and 
lounge (it will include kitchen fa- 
cilities, offices, and maintenance sec 
tion). Bocci ball and shuffle board 
courts, as well as planting areas, 
will be located on the grounds. The 
entire development cost of the proj- 


ect is estimated at $345,000. Rents, 
estimated at $57 a month, will in- 
clude heat and hot water. 

Three other authorities—Groton, 
Danbury, and Norwalk—have re 
ceived a reservation for, respective 
ly, 30, 25 and 30 units of especially 
constructed moderate-rental hous 
ing. In addition, five communities 
that have no housing authorities 
have indicated they may be in 
terested in organizing a local au 
thority to carry a program out. 


Low-Income Program 

The $4 million program tor 
elderly persons of low income is 
under the administration of the 
recently formed Connecticut State 
Commission on Services for the 
Elderly and is just getting unde 
way. Right now, local housing au 
thorities are being asked by the 
commission to state their intentions 
about participating. 

Basically, here’s the way the pro 
gram would work: Local housing 
authorities would state the need fon 
an elderly housing project in their 
area of operation. The commission 
could then lend the = authority 
money to build such a project, if 
the municipality in which the au 
thority operates were to guarantee 
to furnish, without cost, all essential 
services including roads, sidewalks, 
and sewage and utility connections. 


Middle-income housing project at Torrington will have units for aged 


\fter completion of a project, the 
authority would repay the state 
loan, with interest—the same as 
paid by the state—from rental in 
come over a period of 50 years. The 
state would borrow the money by 
issuing notes or bonds. 

Housing that goes up under the 
program must be built in accord 
ance with standards set by the 
commission designed to alleviate it 
firmities characteristic of the eldet 
ly. The commission has already 
adopted criteria of design standards 
covering location, dwelling-unit 
size, layout and salety features fon 
single- and two-person occupancy 
Only elderly persons of low income 
could occupy these projects. An 
elderly person of low income its a 
person who has reached the age 
of sixty-five or over and who lacks 
enough income, as determined by 
the commission to enable him to 
maintain decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing. Rents for these projects 
would be fixed by the authorities 
at a level sufficient to pay the 
principal and interest on loans 
from the state and to meet costs of 
maintaining and operating the 
projects. 

Income limits for the projects 
would be fixed by local authorities, 
subject to approval by the com 
HLISSION. 
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It was not until 1956 that Congress 
officially put the Public Housing 
Administration in the field of hous- 
ing for the aged. While low-income 
oldsters had before that been oc- 
cupying public housing units, they 
were not units that had been espe- 
cially designed for senior citizens, 
nor that had enjoyed the increased 
cost allowances authorized in the 
1956 legislation (see August-Sep- 
tember 1956 JOURNAL, page 273). 
Somerville was the first community 
to score a completion under the 
1956 act; for the score on all activ- 
ity under the housing for the aged 
provisions of the law, see page 323. 
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A “FIRST” FOR SOMERVILLE 


The housing act of 1956—with 
its provisions for housing for the 
elderly—was just what the Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts housing au- 
thority had been waiting for . 
for almost three years. And that 
was the reason—the fact that it was 
geared up and all set to move— 
that the authority, after enactment 
of the law, managed to come 
through with completion of the 
first federally-aided low-rent project 
in the nation designed and con- 
structed especially for the elderly: a 
42-unit project—Highland Garden 
Apartments—that was formally ded- 
icated in June. 

The story of how the Somerville 
authority managed to rack up its 
“first” in the field of federally- 
aided housing for the elderly is one 
that goes back to 1954. That was 
when Mayor William J. Donovan 
decided that the housing authority 
should do something with a long- 
vacant site that had been reserved 
for a state-aided project which had 
failed to materialize. The authority 
—it had just recently completed a 


216-unit low-rent project for mixed 
families—had a remaining reserva- 
tion for federally-aided units and it 
was decided to use up a portion of 
this authorization by building one- 
bedroom low-rent units for elderly 
couples on the empty site. Hence, 
more than two years before Con- 
gress gave official recognition to the 
need for federal help in housing 
especially for the aged, Somerville 
was at work forging a new path in 
the housing field. 

Soon after Mayor Donovan had 
given the word as to making use of 
the empty site, the authority began 
work on plans for a 42-unit de- 
velopment for senior citizens. Says 
the authority: “ things went 
smoothly for a while—from ap- 
proval . of plans to actual ad- 
vertisement of bids.” However the 
operation hit a hitch in May 1956: 
the Public Housing Administration 
rejected all bids received. The 
reason: even the lowest bid, accord- 
ing to PHA, exceeded the per unit 
cost allowed for low-rent housing. 
The local authority attempted to 
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persuade federal officials to recon- 
sider—the authority asked that the 
recently completed 216-unit project 
be considered as one with the 
proposed project for the elderly, 
in order to bring down per unit 
costs. PHA refused and, in the 
end, it was the higher per unit 
costs for housing for the elderly’ 
contained in the 1956 amendments 
that saved the day. 

The federal program of public 
housing for the aged became law 
in August, 1956. And the Somer- 
ville authority's executive director, 
Amleto DiGiusto, was ready and 
waiting for just such a break. The 
plans for the 42-unit project for 
the elderly were dusted off and, 
after a few minor revisions and the 
necessary federal-local dealings, the 
plans were put out for construction 
bids on February 21, 1957. Award 
eventually was made to G. L. Rugo 
and Sons, Incorporated—a firm that 
also had bid on the job the first 
time it had been offered up. The 
successful bid; around $450,000. 
(Continued next page) 





THE SCORE... 


on federally-aided low-rent hous 
ing for the elderly (1956 housing 
act). 


Localities participating 56 
Status Units 
Under Reservation 1519 
Under Construction 5038 
Completed * 170 
lotal 5192 


*Completions include Somerville’s 
“first,” 42 units; Washington, D.C., 
96 units; Tacoma, Washington, 20 
units; Philadelphia 12 units. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

It was on June 21, 1957 that 
PHA announced that “start of con- 
struction of the first federally-aided 
public housing apartments specifi- 
cally designed for the elderly was 
celebrated today on a hilltop not 
far from Boston’s historic Bunker 
Hill.” Explained PHA: “While 


approximately 10 per cent of the 


Boston for at least five or six miles. 
Despite the hilltop site, however, 
the project is not isolated; located 
on a main thoroughfare, it is with- 
in easy access of transportation, 
shopping areas, churches, city hall, 
and the main public library build- 
ing. 

Designed by the architectural 
firm of Abbott Associates of Boston, 


“PUBLIC HOUSING IS TODAY SHELTERING 84,000 MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE 


REACHED THEIR 65TH BIRTHDAY 


AND BEYOND . 


.. THEY ARE, FOR THE MOST 


PART, SUBSISTING ON PENSIONS WHICH, GENEROUS WHEN CONCEIVED . .. ARF 


IN THESE DAYS OF INFLATION MOST INADEQUATE . . 
THE MOST FOR THE AGED 


WE HAVE DONE 


. IN THE FIELD OF HOUSING 
AS A GROUP...” 


Commissioner Charles Slusser, Public Housing Administration 


existing national program ol 
federally-aided public housing is 
occupied by tenants whose family 
heads are 65 or over, the Somer- 
ville development is the first to be 
built specifically for them in accor- 
dance with amendments to the U.S. 
Housing Act enacted in August, 
1956.” 

Oldsters began moving into High- 
land Garden Apartments in late 
spring of this year; by the dedica- 
tion day — June 12—nine families 
occupied units and, with only 42 
units to fill, the housing authority 
had received more than 300 applica- 
tions. (Some of the overflow is to 
be housed in a state-aided project 
for the elderly, now under con- 
struction, which is to provide 64 
units in duplexes.) First priority in 
renting out the units went to per- 
sons 65 years or older who had 
been displaced from what is known 
as the “Brickbottom” area—an in- 
dustrial redevelopment area—and 
who were either living in sub- 
standard housing or who had been 
rehoused in other public housing 
in the community on a temporary 
basis. 

The overwhelming demand for 
the Highland Garden units attested 
to the need for good housing for 
the elderly at low rents—rents for 
the modern three-room units hav- 
ing been set at from $33 to $46 per 
month, including utilities. But the 
project also offers physical ameni- 
ties and a way of life that apparent- 
ly played a part in attracting old- 
sters. 

Highland Garden is located on 
the top of Central Hill (one of 
those that has won for Somerville 
the slogan of “The City of Seven 
Hills”) —a locale that is said to 
offer residents an imposing view 
of every city surrounding nearby 
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Highland Garden is a seven-story 
elevator building on a site of around 
20,000 square feet. Of brick con- 
struction, the building features 
balconies, which not only add archi- 
tectural interest to the facade but 
also provide private outdoor sitting 
areas for the elderly residents. Be- 
cause at-home recreation would be 
somewhat limited by the modest 
size of the units in the project, a 
basement community room and 
landscaped outdoor sitting areas 
also have been provided. 

Each of the project units has a 
living-dining room; a cabinetted 
kitchen area, with a Westinghouse 
electric stove and Kelvinator re- 
frigerator and a safety sprinkler 
system; a bedroom, with emergency 
buzzer system; and a bathroom that 
is equipped with shower curtains, 
medicine cabinet, horizontal and 
vertical grab bars, and a_ special 
guard to keep persons from touch- 
ing hot pipes (plumbing fixtures 
are by Richmond Radiator Com- 
pany). Each unitalso hasa generous 
allotment of closet space, including, 
in most cases, a clothes closet with 
sliding doors in the bedroom; a 
linen closet; guest coat closet; and 
storage space. Wall color scheme 
selected by the authority is in- 
tended to supply a neutral back- 
ground for the furnishings of 
tenants. Floors are of asphalt tile. 

In addition to the community 
room mentioned earlier, there are 
in the basement a laundry room, 
with coin-operated Maytag wash- 
ing and drying machines, adjust- 
able ironing boards, and a clothes- 
hanging area; lavatories for men 
and women; and an incinerator, 
with chutes leading up to each 
floor, so that residents do not have 
to go down to the basement to dis- 
pose of garbage. 





Pictured below are a portion 
of a kitchen and 
a typical floor plan in the 
Somerville authority's 

new project for the elderly 
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SAN ANTONIO: HOUSING, WELFARE TEAM UP 


Out Texas way, September 12 
was a big day for the San Antonio 
Housing Authority, for welfare 
groups, for the city, and for the 
city’s oldtimers. On that day 
ground was broken for start of con- 
struction on a nine-story Golden 
Age Center-public housing combi- 
nation—one of the first thoroughly 
researched projects of this type to 
reach the brick and mortar stage in 
the country. Target date for com- 
pletion: late 1959. 

Realization of the center-housing 
idea caps a long and intensive peri- 
od of planning, research, and hard 
work, during which the San An- 
tonio authority covered a lot of 
ground in an effort to collect ad- 
vice and information from local, 
state and national experts in the 
housing, welfare, geriatrics, and 
other related fields. Result is that 
the project, besides fulfilling the 
basic aim of providing housing and 
related facilities for the aged, has 
wide significance as an undertaking 
that is, in many respects, of an ex- 
perimental nature. 


For San Antonio’s oldsters, the 
project has this to offer: (1) 185 
dwelling units featuring facilities 
tailored to their needs and located 
within easy distance of the down- 
town business district; (2) a 7000 
square foot center—covering the en- 
tire first floor of the project—that 
will offer recreation, lounge, li- 
brary, and other facilities to project 
tenants and nontenants, alike; (3) 
a center-located geriatrics clinic—it 
will provide counseling service on 
health, employment, legal, finan- 
cial, social, psychological problems. 

And for oldsters in general, the 


San Antonio project has potential * 


as a prime source of new answers 
to the old and new problems of the 
aged. Reason: because of its setup 
it is loaded with further research 
possibilities. In addition, it pro- 
vides a ready-made opportunity to 
view in action housing-welfare 
teamwork operating in behalf of 
the elderly. 


Background 

The story of the city’s pioneer- 
ing effort in meeting the needs of 
its senior citizens goes back some 
two years. On enactment of the 
1956 housing act—with its pro- 
visions for construction of low-rent 
housing for the elderly—the au- 
thority undertook to find out what 
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it is the elderly need to live full 
lives. Chief sparkplug behind the 
venture was Mrs. Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, authority executive director 
and long-time NAHROite, who 
had the idea in mind of building a 
project for the aged within the 
framework of Public Housing Ad- 
ministration standards... but, also, 
of getting community agencies to 
finance and operate a social-service 
center for old folks within the proj- 
ect. 

And so the authority got to work. 
Staff members queried national, 
state, and local agencies dealing 
with problems of the aging; they 
dug deep for specialized informa- 
tion; they initiated fresh research 

. all of which resulted in detailed 
advance planning on the project— 
planning that included a 100-page 
study, Housing the Elderly, which 
has won national recognition. 

At the same time, the authority 
did a little proselytizing in behalt 
of the plan and the aged, rounding 
up supporters from Washington to 
Austin. And, in the end, the hous- 
ing-plus minded authority got its 
housing-plus project—thanks, part- 
ly, to cooperation-plus from the 
community agencies. 


The Project 

The high price of urban real 
estate was the controlling factor 
in the selection of the site, and, 
hence, in design. It was large- 
ly because of land prices that the 
authority settled for a small site— 
2.7 acres. However, there were com- 
pensations: proximity to housing 
authority headquarters, to another 
housing project (housing families 
with children), and to downtown 
San Antonio. 


The size of the site, plus standing 
plans both played a part in the de- 
cision to build skyward. Plans 
called for 150 one-bedroom units, 
16 two-bedroom units, 16 zero-bed- 
room units (studio type), and one 
apartment for a caretaker. On less 
than a three-acre site this meant 
only one design conclusion: a high- 
riser. But, here too, there was felt 
to be compensations: high-rise 
apartments, the authority believed, 
would provide a sense of security, 
decrease noise of children and traf- 
fic, permit better ventilation, and 
achieve construction economies. 

The project was designed for re- 
uiaeeil concrete construction, with 


galleries cantilevered from the 
main slab without the need of addi- 
tional beams. Columns used in up 
right construction serve, in addi 
tion, a functional purpose: their 
projections in the gallery form a 
secluded “front porch” for each 
apartment, thus insuring privacy. 
The latter factor is consistent with 
the project’s design, which did not 
provide for group housekeeping 
facilities; the emphasis through- 
out was to provide privacy and in- 
dependent living for the able. 
bodied aged. 

Cost-wise, the construction tab 
for the combined building and 
center is figured at $1,927,000. The 
cost of center equipment, etc., is to 
be financed through individual and 
community agency contributions, as 
is noted below. 


The Center 

In shooting for the ideal setup 
providing for all needs of the able- 
bodied aged under one roof—the 
authority is to come in for major 
help from the city’s Committee on 
Problems of the Aging. The com 
mittee, representative of public and 
private agencies, social groups, etc., 
was established in 1956 by the Com- 
munity Welfare Council of San An 
tonio. Its purpose is to serve as a 
focal point for community efforts in 
behalf of the aged—estimated at 
some 37,000 persons over 65, nearly 
10,000 of whom live on state pen- 
sions. The committee is working in 
this project, via member agencies, 
to provide equipment, furniture, 
staff and programming assistance in 
operating the center. The council 
is also acting as the holding and dis- 
bursing agent for contributions 
and gilts made to the center. 

Other groups lending a hand in 
the center’s operation include the 
public library—it will stock and 
service a special center library; the 
county hospital district and the city 
health department—they will fur- 
nish a doctor and nurse to staff the 
clinic; the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene of the University 
of Texas—it is to furnish the salary 
(for three years) for an experi- 
enced coordinator of center activi- 
ties and, in turn, is to receive re- 
search data stemming from the cen 
ter operation. Staff assistance has 
also been assured by such agencies 
as the Texas Employment Commis 
sion, Family Welfare Association, 
State Department of Public Wel- 
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fare, and the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. These staffers will 
work in providing the specialized 
counseling services offered tenants 
and the city’s oldsters. 

As to the physical setup of the 
center—it is to occupy all of the 
first floor, except for management 
and maintenance space which will 
also be located there. Biggest share 
of floor space will go for recreation 
(some 2521 square feet) ; while an- 
other big chunk of space will go for 
health facilities (1830 square feet) . 
Library and counseling service 
spaces will get 640 and 165 square 
feet, respectively. Flexibility in 
floor-space use also figures in the 
distribution of space. For example, 
certain areas planned for use as a 
store room and screened porch can 
be converted to form a part of ad- 
joining recreation or sitting rooms. 
Also included in floor plans: a 
small kitchen for tea parties, serv- 
icing social affairs, etc. 

On the operating-cost side of the 
center, the Committee on Services 
to the Aging figures that a continu- 
ing sum of $4000 annually will be 
needed to provide minimum serv- 
ices. The cost would cover tele- 
phone service for the clinic, opera- 
tion of the air-conditioning system, 
materials and supplies, etc.—but not 














Architects’ rendering of housing project—Golden Age Center under construction in San Antonio 


staff incidentals like extra secre- 
tarial work. 

In starting out from scratch, the 
committee has been able to deter- 
mine what the tangible asset re- 
quirements will be for the various 
center facilities. These, along with 
a breakdown of their estimated 
costs, have been included in a bro- 
chure developed jointly by the au- 
thority and committee to stimulate 
interest and support for the center. 
Briefly, the elements and costs go- 
ing into each facility look like this: 

Counseling offices—two are to be 
provided. Estimated cost for fur- 
nishing each office: $450. 

Lobby—it’s planned not only as 
the entrance to the building, but 
also as a pleasant spot for relaxa- 
tion, a setting for meeting friends, 
conversing. Furnishings will in 
clude chairs, table, lamps, pictures 
to lend the “homelike” touch, and 
possibly—a billiard table and piano. 
The estimated cost for furnishings 
and equipment: $5000. 

Conference office—in time it’s an- 
ticipated that a board of represent- 
ative civic leaders will assume di- 
rection of center operations, hence, 
the coordinator’s office space has 
been planned as a small board 
room for board sessions. The cost of 
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office furniture and equipment is 
set at $3065. 

Clinic—the geriatrics clinic, in 
addition to providing for office space 
for the staff cited earlier, is to in- 
clude space for public health nurses 
working in the area—they are to 
help out in clinical work. Related 
ofhce furniture and a portion of the 
clinical equipment is to be fur- 
nished; also, an outdoors play area 
for children awaiting clinic care is 
to be provided. (A wall will sepa- 
rate the area from a garden set up 
for tenant use.) Total estimated 
cost for furniture, clinic and play 
equipment comes to $3300. 

Library—the City of San Antonio 
Library will operate one of its 
branches in the center and is to 
feature a book selection aimed at 
the interests of the old folks. Plans 
also call for the area to be used for 
informal meetings, lectures, read- 
ings, visual educational slide, film 
programs, etc. Cost for furnishings: 
$2295. 

Porch and patio—a combined 
area, it’s planned for pleasant and 
comfortable relaxation. Facilities 
are to include gliders, chairs, chaise 
lounges, etc. Cost: $3500. 

Recreation room—a major fea- 
ture of the center, it is designed for 
use by groups from all parts of the 
city—as a place for community ac- 
tivities and social gatherings. 
Luncheons, dinners, teas, spon- 
sored by the building’s tenants and 
other groups are made possible via 
the small kitchen noted earlier. Kit- 
chen equipment is to include “the 
works’”—up to dishes and _ silver, 
and, possibly, double ovens. How- 
ever, there’s more than entertain- 
ment involved and abrewing in 
committee plans: it hopes to de- 
velop cooking classes to demon- 
strate the preparation of healthful 
meals on small incomes. 

Various crafts—both for recrea- 
tion and to supplement incomes 
of individual tenants—are also in 
planning. Hopes are to provide, 
eventually, for such crafts as jewelry 
making, leather tooling, clay model- 
ing, textile printing, etc. 


Income Services 

Also with an eye to producing ad- 
ditional individual income, the com- 
mittee is looking into ways to estab- 
lish such tenant services as beauty-, 
shoe repair-, furniture-repair shops 
to be operated at minimum service 
cost. Tenants would work under 
the direction of professionals in 
these fields, whom, it’s hoped, would 
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sponsor activities as a public serv- 
ice. Space is set aside for such shops; 
what will be provided will depend 
on the interests of tenants and 
other groups using the center. 

On other counts, facilities are to 
include deep chairs, couches, a tele- 
vision set, and cardtables. Also, a 
movie projector and screen planned 
for use both as a medium of instruc- 
tion and entertainment; a portable 
stage, complete with microphone 
making possible the staging ol 
amateur theatricals, etc. Estimated 
cost of furniture is set at $4678—fo1 
the stage and recreation equipment, 
it’s figured at $860 and $3500, re 
spectively. 


As in the centers operation, San 
Antonio is slated to ante-up a big 
share of money needed to provide 
the foregoing and put the commu 
nity center in business. In addition 
to individual contributions, gilts, 
memorials organizations of all 
types are expected to play a part 
in the center's “fhxing-up” by as 
suming the decorating responsibil 
ity of the various center rooms. 


Living Facilities 
To realize that the center is only 
a part of the whole project is to 
recognize the scope and significance 
of San Antonio’s undertaking. As 
with the center, a lot of pioneering 
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CLEVELAND EXPERIENCE: "SUCCESSFUL" 


While the Golden Age Center-housing idea is new in San 
Antonio, it is “old hat” in Cleveland (see October 1955 JOURNAL, 
page 352) . Cleveland’s program—somewhat different in emphasis, 
Le., tenant ratio is two-thirds elderly to one-third families with 
children—is moving into its third year...which prompted the 
JouRNAL to ask questions. Gist of the resulting conversation 
questions asked...and answers given by Executive Director 
Ernest J. Bohn of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Author- 


ity—is presented below. 


Over-all results turned up? “Highly successful,” says Mr. Bohn. 
Indicative of how well the program has matched expectations... 
some 1800 new units on four sites—for the aged, single persons, 
and families with children—are to be up for bids sometime this 
winter. Two of the buildings planned are to feature Golden Age 


Centers. 


Major problems? Some cropped up...none that could not be 
solved. However, Mr. Bohn refused to count up problems and 
handicaps that might discourage some trom the field. ““Now’s the 
time,” he said, “to measure up to the challenge, which calls fon 
pioneering and presents the opportunity to be of vital service to 


the aging across the country.” 


Did any center seyvices get out of hand... prove too much to 
handle? None miultiplied out of proportion to original center 
service plans. In fact, Cleveland’s experience indicated that it 
had not provided for enough needs... particularly with respect 
to folks over 75, who need more service. 


How did community support pan out? Excellent... 


according to 


Mr. Bohn, community groups of all types have joined in to help 


the oldsters. 


Center financial support? Likewise, excellent... furthermore, 
should some sources of present financial support dry up, enough 
money is on hand to keep the program going for six years. 


Are future centers to be duplicated along established lines? Not 
necessarily ... changes will be made according to lessons learned 
from the established center. As to what these lessons may be—on 
this score, Mr. Bohn is keeping mum. His advice: visit Cleveland. 




















Next housing for the aged 
that is to rise in 

San Antonio is a motel-style 
low-rent project fon elderly 
Negroes, pictured below. 





effort went into the planning and 
design of apartments and related 


facilities. Result: units scaled to 
fit the special needs of some 300 
aged single persons, couples, and 
aged adult families of up to four 
persons. Basic planning and de- 
sign emphasis was on “designing 
in” factors that make even the 
wheelchair elderly comfortable and 
independent—“‘designing out” those 
that cause more than incidental 
accidents for this group, unneces- 
sary exertion, etc. According to the 
authority, the extra $500 per-unit 
cost allowed in the 1956 housing 
law for units for the aged helped 
out in providing the comforts, con- 
veniences, and facilities required in 
housing the elderly. Some of the 
features of apartment design and 


related facilities are summarized 
below. 
Elevators the notable switch 


from regular elevators to those for 
elderly use was in the requirement 
that they be big enough tor wheel- 
chairs and stretchers. Those pro- 
vided have five- by seven-foot cabs, 
feature biparting doors to accom- 
modate the latter, are automatic 
and self-operated, and travel at 100 
feet per minute, 


Galleries — San Antonio's semi- 
arid climate played a part in de- 
termining the design of the project 
—architects finally settled on a “T” 
shape, the idea being that it’s to 
provide the cross ventilation re- 
quired, while resulting in construc- 
tion economies due to a shortened 
length to the galleries. Though 
the front of the building will be 
exposed to heat of the sun, a clay 
tile sun screen will help to shade 
a good portion of the ground in 
the afternoon. And here is where 
a landscaped patio is to be located 
for the old folk to sit in come eve- 
ning time. 


As to gallery and “front porch” 
features—these include aluminum 
handrails, set three feet from the 
floor — gallery-length; porcelain 
enamel panels located opposite 
apartment entrances to act as wind- 
breaks; columns set to one side of 
entrances to also act as windbreaks 
and to afford privacy; lights be- 
neath windows to provide trafh« 
level illumination; and a combina- 
tion call bell-“help” porch light. 
(The bell and light are operated 
when help is needed inside—thus, 
requesting help from neighbors 
and passersby) . 

A partments—design of individual 
apartments stresses flexibility of 
space besides special facilities. 

Architects figured that since rooms 
were to be necessarily small, the 
use of floor-to-ceiling partitions was 
to be avoided where _ possible. 
Hence, plans turned out this way: 
generally, the bedroom and living 
room are divided by a_ six-foot, 
eight-inch movable closet; in turn, 
the kitchen and living room are 
divided by a wood screen. By mov- 
ing the closet, it is expected that 
the bedroom can be easily merged 
to form a more spacious “studio 
apartment,” should this need arise. 
Likewise, apartment flexibility 
works’ in reverse: if one of the 
apartment's occupants becomes ill 
or privacy is required, the bedroom 
can be closed off by installing a 
door between the closet and the 
permanent partition. 

Bathroom facilities turned out to 
be a much-discussed subject, with 
architects and officials of a numbe1 
of old-age homes all pitching in. 
Coming out of these talks was the 
idea, for example, that old people 
are less likely to have accidents 
when using showers than when us- 
ing bathtubs. And so, project bath- 
rooms will have showers, with seats 
provided for leisurely bathing. The 
shower basins will be so construct- 
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ed as to retain a small amount of 
water for washing feet and to facil- 
itate easy access of wheelchairs. 
Handrails of various heights from 
the floor are provided around the 
perimeter of the bathroom. 
Kitchens will be all-electric. The 
refrigerators will be placed on plat- 
forms, so that no stooping is in- 
volved in reaching lower shelves. 
Another plus: all kitchen-dining 
areas get plenty of light and look 
out onto unobstructed views. 
Other features: ceilings are ol 
accoustical tile cemented to the 
concrete slab; a central hot-water 
plant providing heat via fin-type 
radiators mounted under apart- 
ment windows; incinerator service. 


Reactions 


San Antonio's big plans tor the 
aged have created a lot of talk, with 
the result that, not only the eyes of 
Texas, but of virtually the nation 
are converging on the city’s efforts 
to provide for its elderly. Housing 
authorities, community agencies; 
all who are interested in the prob- 
lems of America’s senior citizens 
are staking big hopes on its success. 
Groundbreakings ceremonies  oc- 
casioned telegrams and congratula- 
tions from congressmen, state ofh- 
cials, private groups, the Public 
Housing Administration, private 
citizens. 

And then there was the letter re- 
ceived by the authority from a 
stranger. It went, in part, some- 
thing like this: “. .. Thank you... 
for your concern for the prisoners 
of the years—with their infirmi- 
ties, apprehensions, longings, and 
needs.” 


More Plans 


Meanwhile, the San Antonio au- 
thority is not about to rest on its 
laurels. Plans are already going for- 
ward on a second development for 
the aged—36 “‘cottage-motel” units 
for elderly Negroes. Mrs. McGuire 
is enthusiastic about the plans. 

The proposed project, like the 
Golden Age Center undertaking, 
will be located near to a low-rent 
project for families with children. 
The buildings will be single-story 
structures set in row-house fashion 
and present plans call for dwellings 
identical in detail to the high-rise 
project for the aging. Thus, at least 
locally, what the San Antonio au- 
thority learned in preparing for its 
Golden Age Center is already be- 
ginning to pay off. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, COLUMBUS ALSO HAVE 
GOLDEN AGE CENTER-HOUSING IDEAS 


Not to be outdone in providing housing—plus services—tor the 
aging, the San Francisco and Columbus, Ohio housing authorities 
are gearing up for programs that feature a something-in-common 
theme: housing projects with senior citizens’ centers that are to 
be operated by city park and recreation departments, in conjunc: 
tion with community groups. 


San Francisco: turther along than the Columbus program, San 
Francisco's will reach the construction stage next spring; it is 
slated for completion in 1960. Projects on five sites are to provide 
some 730 units in two- to 12-story buildings—the latter is a China 
town project for which public subscriptions—estimated at $50,000 
—are to pay for special design features in keeping with the archi- 
tectural flavor of that famous section of the city. All projects are 
to give preference to single persons and families of senior citizens 
..a “first” for the authority; units for oldsters will be on all 
floor levels. Most of the buildings will be along conventional 
lines, for, after extensive study, the authority, according to 
the agency's executive director, John W. Beard, has decided that 
radical changes in design are “neither desirable nor necessary.” 
However, units incorporate special features for the elderly—such 
items as telephone outlets next to beds to facilitate night calls 
for assistance; apronless bathtubs to permit a continuous hand- 
hold; continuous stair rails around landings, platforms, etc. 


The authority's first “Senior Recreation Center” is to be a one- 
story building located in a centralized project. Under a coopera- 
tion agreement with the city’s park and recreation commission, 
the center will be turned over to the commission to equip and 
operate on behalf of tenants and other elderly persons living in 
the general area. Plans call for such facilities and services as 
class and craft rooms, a social hall, space for public health nurse 
othces and functions. 


Columbus: Sunshine Park—the housing-center program for the 
elderly currently in the mill in Columbus—represents a dovetail- 
ing of city plans with those of the Columbus Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. The city’s recreation department had been 
sponsoring a center for oldsters and was thinking of expanding 
activities. Along came the authority with a plan for a joint ven- 
ture—a housing-center on the same site—and the idea caught on 
and is fast becoming a reality. A park site has been selected and 
approved by the Public Housing Administration and legal agree- 
ments between the city and the authority are being completed. 
The park-site plan is to feature two apartment buildings, with 
greenhouses and arbors; two small swimming pools; a separate 
Golden Age Center; and ample parking space. On the housing 
side—the 173 units have all been designed with the elderly in 
mind. Special facilities (some patterned after those used in 
Cleveland program, see page 327) will include such things as 
doors three-feet wide to accommodate wheelchairs and grab bars. 
No ramps will be used—the authority feels these may become 
slippery. The center—to be operated by the city recreation depart- 
ment and a county senior citizens club...and supported by com- 
munity-agency effort—will offer a wide range of services including 
those of public health nurses, and, possibly, cafeteria service. 





























PRIVATE MONEY 





Section 


of this special “for the 
aged” issue of the JOURNAL has been 
devoted to stories describing some 
of the ways private money has been 
figuring in the provision of housing 


for the elderly. Articles fall more 
or less into three categories: (1) 
private investment in hotel conver- 
sions; (2) retirement villages con- 
structed by private builders; (3) 
housing for the elderly under such 
“traditional” sponsorship as_ reli- 
gious and nationality groups . 
groups inspired more by philan- 
thropy than profit. 
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NEW LIFE FOR OLD HOTELS 


A hotel that has seen better days; 
some cash; lots of imagination. 
That’s the recipe for what amounts 
to one of the most ingenious 
answers that private enterprise has 
come up with for providing hous- 
ing for the aged: the conversion of 
“has-been” hotels into suitable, 
modestly- priced accommodations. 
Presented below: two case studies 
—the Lavin Retirement Plan; the 
Milner Plan. 


THE LAVIN PLAN 

“How can one retire and live 
decently on less than $20 a week? 
That is one of prosperity’s mount- 
ing problems, faced by two thirds 
of all Americans over 65. Now, 
suddenly, some of them are finding 
an answer that might be a tale from 
Arabian Nights—except that it is 
true.” 

The statement quoted above is 
the way the author of a Reader's 
Digest article (February, 1956) 
characterized what has become 
known as the Lavin Retirement 
Plan ... a plan that is providing 
oldtimers with room, board, and, 
if they want, part-time jobs in 
hotels scattered through the coun- 
try. Man behind the plan: Charles 
S. Lavin, who as a Philadelphia 
real estate appraiser got some in- 
sight into the dire circumstances of 
some of America’s senior citizens 
and decided to do something about 
it... even if it meant gambling 
his life’s savings. 

It was in the late 1940’s that Mr. 
Lavin hit upon the hotel-conver- 
sion plan as a way to provide hous- 
ing for the aged and today the 
Lavin plan list includes around 15 
properties—about a half a dozen 
in various Florida resort areas, in- 
cluding a recent acquisition in 
Palm Beach, where Mr. Lavin now 
makes his headquarters; four in 
California; and others in such far- 
flung spots as Asheville, North 
Carolina; Dallas, Texas; Hot 
Springs, Arkansas; Media, Penn- 
sylvania. And today the plan is 
operating in the black; it is happily 
housing many old people of limited 
means; and it is popular with the 
businessmen and citizens of the 
communities in which it functions. 

But things were not ever thus. 
In the around 10 years since Mr. 
Lavin got his big idea for old- 
timers, he has had to overcome the 
ridicule of friends who said it 


couldn’t be done; he has had to 
win over communities that didn’t 
want it done; and he has had to 
fight the battle of the budget to do 
it as he wanted it done—in a way 
that would benefit old people who 
had as their only income, old-age 
assistance checks. 

Friends: Unlike most of the late1 
acquisitions, first Lavin plan prop- 
erty was not a hotel, but an old 
13-acre estate—known as Riddle 
Manor—in Pennsylvania. In its hey- 
day, Riddle Manor had been con- 
sidered a glamorous item; by the 
time Mr. Lavin got interested, how- 
ever, it was faded to a point where 
his Philadelphia real estate pals 
considered it a “white elephant” 

“not worth 50 cents, let alone 
$50, 000 [asking price at the time]” 
Mr. Lavin, however, bought it up; 
hired trade-school students more 
interested in practice than payday 
to help rehabilitate; and haunted 
auctions and sales counters for 
necessary fixings. It’s only recently 
—since the plan has been shown to 
operate at a profit—that his friends, 
Mr. Lavin has said, have begun “to 
grant.that he is sane.” 

The communities: Friends were 
not the only ones Mr. Lavin had 
to convince. While transforming 
tarnished gold-coast hotels into 
golden-age havens appears a rather 
benign occupation, the idea was 
enough to trigger into’ warlike 
action some of the communities 
upon which Mr. Lavin advanced. 
Mr. Lavin has explained it this 
way: “The so-called City Fathers 
are afraid that I am bringing in a 
lot of indigent persons. They try to 
put obstacles in my way to keep me 
from opening but, up to this time, 
we have overcome these obstacles 
and have proved .. . that we actual- 
ly bring a good economy to the 
community.” 


The Lavin Ideal: The Lavin 
plan was born, it has been said, 
because Charles Lavin was dis- 
turbed by the shabby, dirty, un- 
comfortable rooming houses in 
which he saw some of Philadel- 
phia’s elderly living. He wanted to 
find a way to house this same kind 
of person—the low-income aged— 
in a healthier, happier environ- 
ment. The problem was: where do 
you cut costs in order to cut down 
on charges to tenants? 

In the beginning, one of the 
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ways was the purchase of existing, 
rather than new, buildings. An- 
other was the hiring of cheap labor 
for fixup work. And other penny- 
pinching ideas have been incor- 
porated into the management oper- 
ation: residents, for example, make 
their own beds and tidy up their 
own rooms—miaid service, such as 
is typical in other hotels, has been 
eliminated, except for those who 
want to pay for it. 


In addition, there is the “Petty 
Payroll” system, one of the Lavin 
plan’s most unique features. Petty 
Payroll is a plan whereby old folks 
who live in the hotels can work 
on the premises a few hours a day. 
Ihe idea permits residents to lop 
down their room and board charges 
and, at the same time, permits man- 
agement to cut down on outlays 


for staff help for such odd jobs as 
checking linens, helping in_ the 
dining room, working in the office. 
It is economies such as those de 
scribed above that have enabled 
Lavin plan hotels to provide hous 
ing at rates pegged to old-age pen- 
sions. Minimum rate in the hotels 
usually is $65 per month, which 
includes a furnished room, linens, 
three meals a day, and free food 
for an occasional visitor . .. and 
there’s no tipping allowed. (In 
Texas, where the maximum old-age 
assistance grant is only $46, rates 
are even lower.) While the Lavin 
plan hotels do not claim to have 
any special social services for 
tenants, they do, Mr. Lavin has 
said, “assist guests in obtaining 
medical service and clothing should 
they need it and not have sufficient 
money with which to buy it.” 


Perhaps the best description ol 
how near the Lavin plan has come 
realizing the ideals of its founder is 
contained in the following state 
ment, taken from a brochure: “A 
Lavin Retirement Hotel is not just 
a place in which to exist .. . it is 
your personal home and, in a 
larger sense, your personal declara 
tion of independence!” 


THE MILNER PLAN 


“Economical enough forall. Bast 
freedom to come and go as you 
please. Recreation facilities. Not 
an institution atmosphere—but a 
cheerful hotel. 


other guests of your own age and 


Association with 


memories. Minimum 


regulations 
with maximum protection, Well 
balanced diet.” 


Phat’s the way the Milner people 


Lavin plan hotel in Palm Beach, Florida, is now headquarters of the plan author 
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A place in the sun... 


describe their plan for hotel living 
for senior citizens. Milner Hotels 
Management Company, Incorporat- 
ed was the first hotel chain in the 
country to offer special accommoda- 
tions for the elderly . . . a pioneer- 
ing venture that has been heralded 
in such nationally-known publica- 
tions as Newsweek, Good House- 
keeping, Changing Times, and 
Aging. Chain hotels in Detroit and 
Columbus are among those already 
converted into housing for older 
folks and a number of other con- 
versions are in the works. 

Big difference in the Milner story 
and the Lavin story (above) is that 
the Milner people already owned 
and operated hotels when they got 
into the housing for the elderly act. 
With the general decline in the ho- 
tel business that followed the Ko- 
rean War, the Milner organization 
was forced into taking a critical 
look at some of its properties. “We 
found,” says H. J. Daldin, president 
and general manager of the corpo- 
ration, “that the Taft Hotel |in 
Detroit], for example, was not lo- 
cated centrally for a transient ho- 
tel.” Since the building was a sound 
one, Mr. Daldin said, “we felt we 
should try to find a way to make 
the hotel serve a useful purpose 


Recreation at the Taft Hotel 
















and, at the same time, show a fait 
return on the investment.” Way de- 
cided upon: providing accommoda- 
tions for the growing army of eld- 
erly people who do not need insti- 
tutional care. 

Thus the Milner chain got into 
housing for the elderly on the basis 
of what was considered to be a 
sound business investment that 
would serve to keep certain hotel 
properties from falling into the 
ranks of “has beens.” At the same 
time, however, there is evidence in 
the Milner story that the organiza- 
tion fully recognized some of the 
broad implications—the _ responsi- 
bilities and obligations—that go 
with housing old folks. A case study 
of the Taft hetel job is presented 
below. 

The conversion: The Tatt Hotel 
is said to be a well constructed, fire- 
proof building of about 200 rooms. 
Interior was in fair condition when 
conversion was undertaken; trouble 
was, however, that the rooms were 
set up primarily for people who 
used them as “dropping off” places 
—transient guests and employed 
people. It was recognized that some 
changes would have to be made, if 
the units were to be made suitable 
for a kind of tenant who would be 
likely to spend many hours a day 
at home. 

Here’s what management did 
about it: an executive housekeeper 
was assigned the job of setting up 
each room in a way that would be 
pleasant and livable. Furniture, for 
example, was painted in pastel tints 
and many new items were added; 
when possible, guests were given the 
treat of selecting their own color 
schemes. In addition to changes in 
the living units, a restaurant was 
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.and a view of the big city: the sundeck atop the Taft 





installed on the first floor; a large 
recreation room was set up in the 
basement; and a roof garden and 
sundeck were built. It is important 
in housing of the elderly, the 
Milner chain feels, to have food, 
recreation, and living quarters all 
close at hand. 

Cost of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram to date: around $50,000, 
which came out of company funds. 

How the plan works: Conversion 
of the Taft to housing for the eld- 
erly has not been a one-shot, but 
rather, a gradual process. Fact is 
that management likes having 
younger people sprinkled in among 
the oldtimers . . . and may keep it 
that way. (Mr. Daldin says the ar- 
rangement “helps to create an at- 
mosphere that is ‘homelike,’ rather 
than ‘institutional.’”) Anyone is 
eligible for occupancy, provided he 
is able to care for himself. 

Elderly tenants can get quarters 
at various rates, depending upon 
the kind of accommodations select- 
ed: cost of a single room, with pri- 
vate bath, for example, is $53 per 
month, while a room with share- 
the-bath facilities can be had for as 
low as $45 per month. Food costs— 
guests choose their own meals from 
a menu of specially planned diets— 
come to less than $2 a day. 

For their rent money, elderly 
guests in the Taft get just about all 
the services that are expected in 
first-rate hotels across the country: 
there is 24-hour elevator service; 
room service for meals; 24-hour 
switchboard service (there’s a phone 
in every room). Services of a resi- 
dent doctor are available to Taft 
tenants at a small fee. 

But there is more. ‘For an oper- 
(Continued column one, page 344) 
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A few builders have been getting 
into the housing for the elderly act 
too. Presented below are two stories 
that give proof to the fact that old- 
timers—those who have managed to 
save a few nickels through the 
years—represent a good market—as 
yet virtually untapped—for new 
house sales. The stories are of 
Orange Gardens, a retirement vil- 
lage that was planned that way, 
and North Cape May, one that 
wasn't. 


NORTH CAPE MAY 

Seven years ago I literally stumbled 
into the field of building homes for 
the elderly. Then I was planning 
a 1500-house project for  vaca- 
tioners; today, housing for the 
elderly is one of my major occupa- 
tions and preoccupations. 

In 1951 I started a resort com- 
munity at North Cape May, New 
Jersey—about 90 miles from Phil- 
adelphia, 100 from Trenton, 140 
from Elizabeth, 150 from Newark, 
and 160 from Paterson. North 
Cape May is in an excellent seaside 
resort area, and it was my plan, 
originally, to build a low-cost, two- 
bedroom house for vacation use. 
However, scarcely had the first few 
homes been built when I was be- 
sieged by a huge number of in- 
quiries from older people and _re- 
tired people from nearby localities 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Today, 1,100 homes have been 
built in North Cape May by my 
firm and more than 600 are owned 
and occupied by retired families. 

Fortunately, my preoccupation 
with a “resort house’”’ meant bend- 
ing my energies to building a small 
house at a modest price. Making 
them practical for year-round living 
required adding certain features 
and materials but I was able to 
offer my first two-bedroom homes, 
providing 720 square feet of living 
space, at reasonable prices. Today, 
our two-bedroom homes sell for 
$8,695 and the three-bedroom 
model, for $10,990. The latter in- 
cludes about 900 square feet of 
living space. All of these homes may 
be purchased under the Federal 
Housing Administration’s Title II, 


The North Cape May story 
was prepared for 

the JouRNAL by Carl Mitnick, 
first vice-president of the 
National Association 

of Home Builders 


RETIREMENT TOWNS: BUILDERS GET IN THE ACT 


Section 203 program, with a small 
down payment and _ reasonable 
monthly payments. The three-bed- 
room homes, for example, may be 
bought for $350 down and $72 per 
month. 


Price, of course, is not the sole 
attraction for older people, al- 
though we have tried to provide as 
much house as possible at a moder- 
ate price. One chief factor is acces- 
sibility to other communities. One 
of the major changes of thinking 
that has occurred in housing the 
aged has been in the concept that 
older persons want to go to a 
climate that is warm the year- 
round. My experience—and that of 
many others in this field — has 
proved something quite different. 
Most older people, we have found, 
have strong home ties they wish to 
maintain, even though they have 
to be loosened a bit. A move of a 
residence from Elizabeth or Phil- 
adelphia to North Cape May, for 
instance, means a relatively short 
ride on public transportation or by 
car for family get-togethers, such as 
weddings and birthdays; for visits 
to familiar doctors and dentists; 
and for big-city shopping. 

Safety and convenience are othe 
factors. The older people who 
came to us wanted homes they 
could move around in with ease 
and clean and maintain with a 
minimum of effort. At North Cape 
May we build only one-story houses 
—older people are very “step-con- 
scious,” and this, of course, elimi- 
nates stairs and ramps. We build 


on flat land wherever possible and 
have leveled many sloping sites to 
make sure that even a few steps 
in front of the home would not 
be needed. All of the appliances 
stoves, refrigerators, water heaters, 
and washing machines—are care 
fully selected for safety, as well as 
efficiency (our newer homes have 
eye-level ovens to save bending, 
which is difficult for many older 
people) yet, we never stress 
safety features — older people re 
sent any insinuation that they 
need special accommodations. Some 
builders—and we are among them 
refer to such advantages as “‘living,”’ 
rather than “safety” features. 

We have also provided variety in 
the community, mainly through use 
of color, and planting of trees and 
cultivated hedges. 

Financing has been made easier 
for the elderly, particularly with 
the 30-year FHA-insured mortgage 
and the Federal National Mortgage 
\ssociation “take-out”. Yet an 
amazing—to me—number of retired 
people come into our office ready 
to talk a 100 per cent cash deal. 
The money comes from various 
sources—the sale of a home now too 
big and too expensive to maintain 
for just a couple; life savings; and 
investments. 

Who are our “retirees”? They 
come from all walks of life and 
include clergymen, factory workers, 
policemen, firemen, and municipal 
employees. They have formed their 
own Citizens’ association and several 
have taken on part-time jobs. All 


A typical dwelling in the North Cape May development 
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Pictured above are a floor plan of a 
typical dwelling in the North Cape 
May development and an interio? 
view showing modern kitchen 
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seem to delight in the seaside 
location and in being able to do 
some “fix-it” work around their 
homes. Some have built garages, 
others patios and fences. 


As I devote more and more of 
my time and efforts to building 
good, moderate-cost housing for 
older people, I discover how uni- 
versal a problem it is. A few months 
ago I was co-chairman of a con- 
ference, “Housing Our Senior Citi- 
zens,’ at the National Housing 
Center |see Prime and Pertinent 
listing, page 347]. At that con- 
ference, which attracted builders, 
government officials, and represen- 
tatives of public interest groups, | 
said that there was a market for 
150,000 privately-built rental hous- 
ing units a year, as well as a large 
number of homes for sale. I told 
the conferees that, given the proper 
modifications in present federal 
financing and a clear understand- 
ing by private builders of the mean- 
ing and intent of the so-called 
“non-profit” provisions of FHA 
regulations, home builders are 
ready and able to construct a good 
proportion of housing needed by 
our senior citizens. 

To all of us it was quite evident 
that the problem of housing our 
senior citizens is a serious, basic 
one that cuts across all segments of 
our population. It was apparent, 
too, that we have now entered a 
period in which the organized 
homebuilding industry and related 
groups are quite aware of both 
the challenge and the opportunity 
in housing retired persons and the 
elderly. 

The consensus of the participants 
in the meeting was that there are 
four great needs in the field of 
private housing for senior citizens: 


I—A greater interchange of ideas 
and working information _be- 
tween builders, community offi- 
cials, government representatives, 
and welfare people. 


2—Federal legislation or adminis- 
trative regulations that spell out 
more completely the role of the 
builder in this area of home- 
building. 


3—An adequate explanation to and 
participation by local FHA 
offices in this program. 


1—More education of people every- 
where in the requirements and 





possibilities in housing for older 
persons. 


ORANGE GARDENS 

“When we saw this, we knew tt was 
it! It took us about an hour to 
make up our minds.” 

“It combines a high standard of 
neighborhood planning with home 
construction that provides optimal 
livability.” 

“Every possible need of the retiree 
has been carefully considered.” 

That’s what purchasers, protes- 
sors, and papers have been saying 
about the living in Orange Gardens 
—a development in _ Kissimmee, 
Florida that has won distinction as 
the first community in the country 
to have been completely planned 
for retired people. 

The Orange Gardens story starts 
back in 1951. It was then—upon 
learning how little had been done 
in the way of planning homes and 
communities for retirees—that Dr. 
George F. Beauchamp, a college ad- 
ministrator and official of the medi- 
cal division of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, first got the notion 
that he might be the one to start 
things going. Because he knew the 
“ins” and “outs” of Washington, 
D. C., Dr. Beauchamp was able to 
tap the many information resources 
available in the national capital. 
And in 1954, he was ready. 

It was in that year that Dr. Beau- 
champ invaded Florida. Armed 
with a bulging portfolio of informa- 
tion and the promises of money 
from doctor friends who, like him- 
self, were willing to stake savings 
on an idea, he was out to find a spot 
in which to test his theories. What 
he had in mind: 
1—Developing a community for re- 
tirees of sufficient means to own 
their own homes. Says Dr. Beau- 
champ: “Orange Gardens is not 
made up of the wealthy but, rather, 
of a class of people who have wisely 
planned for their independence in 
retirement. 
2—Developing a community that 
would satisfy not only “housing 
needs” of retired folk, but, also, the 
“living needs” of retired folk. 
3—Developing a community based 
on the philosophy that retirement 
is not so much “an age as it is a way 
of life.” Orange Gardens residents, 
as a result are not all old people 
but include younger families too. 
(Proportion of families with chil- 
dren is about one in five; experi- 
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ence has shown that oldtimers in 
the community do not seem to 
mind having youngsters around.) 
i—Developing a community that 
would provide for its older resi- 
dents a “sense of being wanted” 
and, at the same time, that would 
provide these people with “oppor- 
tunity for contributing something 
of value...” to the neighborhood 
over and above their purchasing 
power, 

Ground was broken for the first 
Orange Gardens home in early 
1955. Development has been by 
sections and, as of this writing, two 
sections have been sold out as to 
lots and each was about half built 
up with homes (some lots were 
bought up in anticipation of future 
retirement). Developer has been 
Orange Gardens, Incorporated, of 
which Dr. Beauchamp is president, 
and the builder has been K. C. 
Moore, Jr. 

The people who have been mov- 
ing into Orange Gardens, Dr. Beau- 
champ has said, “are as varied a 
group as you will find anywhere. 
More than 30 states are represented 
and, while there are a large number 
of retired government employees, 
the various backgrounds and _ for- 
mer occupations are almost end- 
less." Most of the residents appear 
to have “comfortable” incomes—a 
combination, probably, of social se- 
curity and employer pensions—but 
many have found ways in Orange 
Gardens to supplement their retire- 
ment incomes (e.g., as part-time 
teachers, janitors, sign painters, 
school-traflic patrolmen) . 

From the standpoint of design 
and planning, variety is probably 
the big feature of Orange Gardens. 
Streets are curved and attractively 
landscaped, while houses are in dif- 
ferent colors and in several differ- 
ent models, any of which can be 
modified to the tastes of the pur- 
chaser. All of the houses—they are 
of concrete-block construction—are 
said to have plenty of storage space; 
equipment that makes for easy up- 
keep; and many with-the-elderly-in- 
mind safety features. 

House prices range from $7200 to 
about $10,000 for standard models 
—minus lots—although they can go 
much higher for purchasers wanting 
to pay for “extras.” Lots are at 
present selling for about $1650 to 
about $2150. Financing generally 
is conventional, with a one-third 
down payment and the balance on 
a 10- to 18-year mortgage. However, 


Federal Housing Administration 
financing is available (Section 203) 
and, Dr. Beauchamp says, it “has 
been used increasingly recently by 
retired families.” 

From the standpoint of commu- 
nity life, one of the things that has 
won acclaim for the Orange Gat 
dens development is the way new 
comers are encouraged to take ac- 
tive part in what goes on there. 
This has been accomplished, large- 
ly, through a resident organization 
—Orange Gardens Civic Association 
—which has had a voice, not only 
in the affairs of the development, 
but, also, in the larger community 
of Kissimmee as well. Other factors: 
the favorable reaction of oldtime 
Kissimmee residents to the new- 






Two views of the Orange 


comers; the setting up by local 
merchants of a welcoming service 
known as the “Orange Basket.” 

Planning for recreation also has 
made something special of the way 
of life offered in Orange Gardens 
In addition to contributions of na 
ture—in the form of a favorable 
climate for outdoor activities and 
proximity to lakes and beaches 
Orange Gardens has such built-in 
features as shuffleboard and horse 
shoe courts, as well as special areas 
that have been set aside for com 
munity and neighborhood activity 
In addition, there is a $15,000 com 
munity house that was constructed 
upon the formation of the civic 
association as a nonprofit organiza 
tion. 


Gardens development 
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With the Hermitage story, 

at right, starts 

a series of pieces describing 
what the Journal 

has called “traditional” 

homes for the aged. They are 
“traditional” in that they 

have been sponsored by the 
kind of groups 

that have been concerned with 
housing problems of the elderly 
for a longer time, perhaps, than 
any other people—the 

religious groups, the nationality 
groups, and others like them. 








Hermitage is a home 

for the aged operated by 

the Virginia Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Church in 
Richmond. The home—FHA 
has described it as 

“excellent” — 

provides accommodations 

for some 160 oldsters. 


HERMITAGE: AN “EXCELLENT” HOME 


Hermitage—a Methodist home 
for the aged in Richmond, Virginia 
—is, perhaps, the most traditional 
of the “traditional” developments 
for the elderly presented in this 
special issue of the JOURNAL. It is 
traditional, for example, in that it 
was made possible by church spon- 
sorship; in that it provides services 
of an institutional nature (e.g., 
communal dining room, an infir- 
mary, nursing care, etc.) ; and, even, 
in its architectural style, which 
leans toward the colonial. But most 
important of all, it is, according to 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion—and FHA had nothing to do 
with financing — an “excellent” 
home for the elderly. 

Today the Hermitage—it is one 
of almost 90 homes for the aging 
owned and operated by the Meth- 
odist church—is a large develop- 
ment made up of five fireproof 
buildings accommodating some 160 


people. It is on a sprawling site, 
with tree-lined walks and lush 
landscaping. And it has plenty of 
room to provide its residents with 
such “extras” in the way of “liva- 
bility” features as libraries, sun- 
decks, lounges, a roof garden, 
verandas, places in which to exer- 
cise a green thumb. 

But Hermitage wasn’t always 
that way. The operation started 
around nine years ago in only one 
building—a private residence—and 
with a staff of under ten people. 
What made the growth possible: of- 
ferings through Methodist churches 
in the Virginia Annual Conference 
(ownership is vested by the Meth- 
odist church in the Virginia con- 
ference) ; bequests and special gifts; 
the fund-raising efforts of the Her- 
mitage Guild, a woman’s auxiliary 
attached to the home; the fact that 
some of the residents have been 
able to pay their own way, in whole 
or in part. Last year it cost the 
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home around $50,000 to perform 
its many services for residents and, 
at the same time, the home was able 
to pay out an additional $50,000 
toward diminishing an existing 
debt on its buildings. (Debt at 
present: around $450,000.) 

The Hermitage people describe 
their operation as that of a “home 
and not a hospital nor a nursing 
home .. .”” Hence, newcomers are 
expected to be in reasonably good 
health: able to care for their rooms 
and to come to the dining room on 
schedule for meals. However, 
should a resident become ill, care 
is given, management says, “to the 
extent of the facilities of the home.” 

Accommodations are provided in 
the home for men, women, and 
couples from everywhere, although 
rules and regulations governing en- 
try point out that “Methodists 
within the bounds of the Virginia 
conference are given preference 
and, any one of them, regardless of 
financial position, may file applica- 
tion for residence. .”” However, 
should an applicant have money or 
property enough to pay for his care 
on a “life-expectancy” basis, he is 
expected to do so (in computing 
costs in this way, the home is at 
present using the figure of $1680 per 
person, per year, as the basic cost of 
living in the Hermitage); also, 
upon admittance, Methodists from 
the Virginia conference are asked 
to make a will naming the home as 
one of the beneficiaries. All appli- 
cants from outside the conference— 
whether Methodists or not—are ex- 
pected to pay their way on the 
“life-expectancy”’ system. 

Residence in the Hermitage in- 
cludes a private room, food, use of 
the infirmary, care by nurses (on 
duty 24 hours a day), attention by 
physicians (there are 17 physicians 
on the medical staff), plus “the 
religious, social, and creative pro- 
grams offered by the home and the 
use of its lounges, solariums, and 
other facilities.” 

The Hermitage is today housing 
people from all walks of life. There 
are a large number of men and 
women who in one way or another 
devoted much time in their younger 
days to working for the Methodist 
church; also, there are former 
school teachers, former nurses, for- 
mer housewives, and one “splendid 
woman,” says the management, who 
“gave exceptional leadership in the 
Travelers Aid during the hard days 
of two world wars for a total of 27 
years.” 
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To provide an interesting, active 
golden age for the many different 
kinds of people that go to make up 
the population at Hermitage, the 
home, for an institution, has man- 
aged to keep the living amaz- 
ingly flexible. Some things—meal- 
times, for example—have had to be 
scheduled but there are no special 
rules and regulations for tenants; 
no light bells; no enforced periods 
of rest “nothing,” the home 
says, “that would mean getting into 
a groove.” Each tenant can come 
and go as he pleases. 

If a tenant chooses to be kept 
busy, there’s plenty to do at Her- 
mitage. “No one should get the 
impression,” the JOURNAL has been 
told, “that members of the home 
family sit around with folded hands 
with never a thing to do. Truth is 
that practically all who are physi- 
cally able are busy. The first re- 
sponsibility is for the care of their 
room and person. While none are 
required to do more than that, yet 
you will find them engaged in many 
helpful tasks about the place. When 
a call is made for volunteers to 
string beans, peel fruit, or do some- 
thing else the response is im- 
mediate.” 

Then too, there are the recre 
ational facilities. There is shuffle- 
board; a game room; craft shop; the 
libraries .. . and many, many group 
activities that residents can partici- 
pate in, or not, as they choose. 

All-in-all, what the Hermitage is 
striving for... and what it has set 


down as its purpose is this: “Life 
for our seniors should be rich, full, 
and free. This is the goal and the 
spirit of Hermitage.” 

































If a resident 


chooses to be kept busy, there 
1s plenty todo 

at Hermitage, management 
says. There ave opportunities 
for gardening, work around the 


home, recreation, “neighboring.” 


——smmana 
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NORSE HOME: FHA HELPS A 30-YEAR DREAM COME TRUE 


Norse Home represents the cul- 
mination of 30 years of hard work 
and persistence on the part of a 
small band of Norwegian Ameri- 
cans in the Seattle area. Recently 
completed there, the home is the 
first project for the elderly to have 
been financed under the Federal 
Housing Administration’s Section 
207 mortgage insurance program. 

The Norse-Home dream evolved 
out of a lodge meeting in 1929. It 
was not, however, until 1956—spon- 
sors by that time had managed to 
scrape together some $450,000—that 
eround was broken for what then 
was thought of as a four-story proj- 
ect. FHA stepped into the picture 
($850,000 commitment) after the 
four stories were completed and 
sponsors decided to add two more 
floors. Land for the home was pur- 
chased in 1935 for $7500; it’s now 


A room in the infirmary 
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valued at $75,000. Construction 
costs have come to around $1.2 
million, while other costs—e.g. fur- 
niture, infirmary—added up to 
$182,604. 

From the standpoint of sponsor- 
ship, Norse Home is “traditional:” 
nationality groups often in the past 
have taken a lead in caring for the 
aged. From the standpoint of ac 
commodations, there is in Norse 
Home no hint of yesterday. It is a 
modern, fireproof, six-story struc- 
ture of reinforced concrete. Its resi- 
dents are free to come and go as 
they please, with the security, how- 
ever, of knowing that an infirmary 
is close at hand should they become 
ill (no charge for first five days of 
an illness). When they move in, 
they can bring their own furniture 
and TV sets (carpeting and dra- 
peries are provided). And once 


The dream that came true 





they are settled, there are, accord- 
ing to the home’s administrator, 
Warren L. Croston, some ‘25 dif- 
ferent forms of activity,” in which 
they can participate. Some ex- 
amples: hobby shops, sewing rooms, 
resident committees, church serv- 
ices, libraries. 

The home is operated on a non- 
profit, nonsectarian basis. Accepted 
applicants pay a founders fee of 
around $6000 (they keep their 
rooms or suites for life) and a 
monthly charge of about $92 per 
month per person (covers food, 
heat, laundry, periodical maid serv- 
ice, temporary infirmary care, and, 
says the management, “many othe 
items that make life at Norse Home 
rich and worthwhile.” The home 
now has 182 residents; a long wait- 
ing list; and, says Mr. Croston, ““we 
are operating in the black.” 


A “drive-in shower” for the ill 
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SENIOR HOMES: ANOTHER FHA “FIRST” FOR AGED 


Ground has been broken’ on 
Senior Homes of Colorado to mark 
the end of what has been a rugged 
fight in behalf of housing for the 
aged in the Denver area. Winners: 
the nonprofit sponsors of the proj- 
ect; the three men who have been 
called the “sparkplugs behind the 
venture;” and the around 225 old 
folks who eventually will make 
their homes in the development. 


Like the Norse Home featured 
on the opposite page, Senior Homes 
of Colorado chalks up a Federal 
Housing Administration “first’’: it 
is the only project designed fon 
occupancy exclusively by the elder- 
ly to be financed under FHA’s 
Section 213 (cooperative housing) 
mortgage insurance program (com- 
mitment is for $853,200) . 

Like Norse Home, it is a develop- 
ment enjoying a “traditional” kind 
ol sponsorship. Six Denver churches 

all Protestant—are participating 
in Senior Homes. 

Like Norse Home, Senior Homes 
was made possible by the perse- 
verance of a small group of men: 
the Denver “sparkplugs” were By- 
ron Johnson—a one-time professor, 
sometime government worker—now 
a candidate for Congress; Architect 
Eugene Sternberg; and Gene Scriven 
of the University of Denver. 

And like Norse Home, Senior 
Homes of Colorado did not materi 
alize without a struggle. In the case 
of Norse Home, the problem was 
money; in Denver, the problem was 


people .. . people, mostly, who had 
preconceived notions of what “hous 
ing for the aged” would be like. 
The Struggle 

Despite the fact that Senior 
Homes was from the beginning 
planned for the “independent” 
aged—elderly folk financially and 
physically able to care for them 
selves—residents of neighborhoods 
in which backers would have liked 
to locate got all worked up upon 
learning that an “old people's 
home” was in the mill. Gripes came 
mostly from young home owners 
and centered around the fear that 
property values would go down . . . 
down down (see June 1957 
JOURNAL, page 201). 

The Project 

No one who fought the project, 
however, could have had a very 
clear picture of the kind of place it 
was planned to be. No cold institu 
tion for keeping the elderly in deep 
freeze, Senior Homes was planned 
as a cheerful, attractive community 
of some 28 modern, low-slung 
buildings. It will provide a dormi 
tory of 12 rooms (bed-sitting rooms 
and baths) for the elderly who 
don’t want to keep house; 32 efh 
ciencies; 42 one-bedroom units; and 
62 two-bedroom units. In addition, 
there will be a community building 
that will provide space for such 
things as: kitchen and dining hall; 
recreational facilities such as a cralt 
and hobby shop and a lounge; stor 
age space; administrative offices; 


Archiiect’s rendering showing modern low-slung buildings typical of Colorado: development 





and medical office space. 

Total building cost (including 
basic landscaping) has come to 
about $774,524, or about $10 per 
square foot; land price (nine 
acres) was $85,000. Expenses not 
covered in the building contract 
came to about $90,000 and a few 
additional items (e.g., taxes, insur 
ance, fees) will remain to be paid 
alter the buildings have been com 
pleted. The sponsoring churches 
there has also been some participa- 
tion from civic groups—provided 
capital to underwrite organization 
al costs for the setting up of the co 
operative and it is they who will 
nominate occupants and control 
management. 


The Charges 

Holding down monthly charges 
to occupants was one of the big 
aims throughout the planning of 
the development. Men behind the 
plan hoped to be able to insure 
that units could be provided to the 
elderly for a top of $65 for a two 
bedroom unit. “However,” the 
JOURNAL has been told, “various 
pressures—including, it must be 
stated, several vital and unnecessary 
changes insisted upon by the Fed 
eral Housing Administration—have 
combined to push costs of the larger 
units up somewhat.” Charges as 
they stand: private rooms in the 
dormitory, $30; efhiciencies, $42.50; 
one-bedroom units, $62.50; two 
bedroom units, $75. Charges covet 
all housing costs except telephone. 
























Carmel Hall before conversion, with FHA help, into modern home for aged 
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CARMEL HALL: A CONVERSION JOB 


se“ 


..a goal, rather than a desire.” 
That’s the reaction of Housing 
and Home Finance Agency Admin- 
istrator Albert Cole to Detroit's 
Carmel Hall... a project said to 
be the largest home for the aging 
in the world. 
Carmel Hall, however, has claims 
to fame other than its size: 
l—in the financing — like Norse 
Home (page 338) and like Sen- 
ior Homes of Colorado (page 
339, Carmel Hall represents 
another “first” in Federal Hous- 
ing Administration operations. 
It is the first housing for the eld- 
erly rehabilitation job to have 
been financed with FHA mort- 
gage insurance. 
2—in the tremendous achievement 
—complete transformation of a 
30-year old hotel into a modern 
institution for the elderly. 
Carmel Hall is owned by the 
Roman Catholic Order of Carmel- 
ite Sisters. It provides room, suite, 
and infirmary facilities for around 
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550 persons (infirmary arrange- 
ments can be stretched to bring to- 
tal home capacity to over 600). It 
is conveniently located, so that old- 
timers living there, without too 
much difficulty, can get to a ball- 
game, a movie, a museum, or any 
of the other entertainments pro- 
vided in a big-city environment. 

Just a few years ago what is now 
Carmel Hall was still the Hotel 
Detroiter. And the transformation 
has taken a lot of work—almost 
three years; a lot of cash—working 
capital came mostly from the De- 
troit Archdiocesan Development 
Fund; a lot of FHA _ backing—4 
million dollar commitment; and 
a lot of imagination on the part 
of the architectural firm—Leo M. 
Bauer & Associates. 

It was in 1955 that the 12-story 
Hotel Detroiter was purchased for 
1.5 million dollars to serve as the 
framework for what was to become 
Carmel Hall. In the beginning, 
according to Architect Leo Bauer, 





it was believed “that the conver- 
sion . . . would not present too 
many great and varied difficulties.” 
But, as it turned out, the job was 
a lot bigger than had been antici- 
pated. For conversion of Carmel 
Hall was not, as in the case of the 
Lavin and Milner conversions | see 
page 330], a matter of whipping a 
hotel into shape, with the only 
major change being the age of the 
renters; the Carmel Hall idea, in- 
stead, called for a top-to-bottom 
overhaul . . . the complete trans- 
formation of a hotel that had seen 
better days into a modern insti- 
tution providing a wide variety of 
services for elderly folk. 

Mr. Bauer has described the work 
thig way: “The work of alteration 
and reconstruction [turned out to 
be] a most difficult undertaking... 
A three-story residence on the prop- 
erty was razed to accommodate ad- 
ditions to the building and to pro- 
vide for an outdoor garden area. 
The entire [hotel] building has 
been altered to better accommodate 
all existing and the addition of 
new facilities within; every room 
has been refurbished and all pro- 
vision has been made to provide 
pleasant surroundings and comfort 
for the residents. ‘The plumbing, 
heating, and ventilating systems 
were completely rebuilt and cor- 
rected to remove all violations . . . 
replacement of mechanical and 


After-conversion first floor plan 
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electrical systems was one of the 
major items. . .”” Cost of the whole, 
including purchase price of hotel: 
around 5 million dollars. 

One of the most difficult prob- 
lems for solution in the revamping 
of Carmel Hall, it has been said, 
was the matter of planning for food 
service. The building today has a 
main kitchen; four major, and two 
minor sub-kitchens (as, for exam- 
ple, for infirmary-floor use) ; sepa- 
rate “diet” kitchens one or more 
to a floor. “It is believed,”’ Mr. 
Bauer has said, “that the food serv- 
ice problem at Carmel Hall is un- 
like any other in the nation, not 
being matched by even the largest 


| hotels.” 
: Carmel Hall also has many other 
) features. Living there combines 


many of the advantages of a com- 
- fortable hotel, with the special fa- 
cilities for the elderly that are not 
- found in commercial institutions 
. . . and, in fact, the project is a 


s kind of a city-in-a-city providing 
eC for the comfort, entertainment, 
f medical, social, and religious needs 
n of its residents. There are, for ex- 
)- ample, a “Little Theatre”— it seats 
e 240; a beauty shop; a coffee shop— 
‘t visitors are not permitted to eat in 
z, resident dining rooms; a handsome. 
1S chapel; a solarium; lounges; a re- 
r- habilitation department; a_ con- 
: vent; “The Casino”— an auxiliary 
dd meeting room where various types 


of games, dancing parties, and mu- 
sic workshops are held; an occu- 
pational therapy department — ce- 
ramics, leather working, textile 
weaving are included; and many, 
many other facilities. 
Anyone 65 or older who can pass 
; a medical examination is qualified 
| to apply for residence in Carmel 
Hall—there is no discrimination on 
E the basis of religious affiliation. 
It There is said to be a waiting list 
of more than 3000, however, and 
| applicants are, therefore, carefully 
) screened. The home is operated on 
a nonprofit, but self-supporting 
basis. 


An exterior view and the dining room at Carmel Hall, after conversion 
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New, FHA-financed construction at Douglas Gardens is patterned after 





“Gus Trau,” pictured on page 343 


DOUGLAS GARDENS: “20TH CENTURY FACILITIES” 


Here is another story of a 
home of a kind styled 

as “traditional” in this issue 
of the JOURNAL: 

Douglas Gardens Jewish Home 
for the Aged of Greater 
Miami. The story is presented 
below in essentially the same 
words used by the home’s 
director, Maurice Pearlstein, 
in telling it to the JOURNAL. 


Douglas Gardens is a_ private, 
nonprofit home for the aged and a 
beneficiary of the Greater Miami 
Jewish Federation and the United 
Fund of Dade County. It serves 
elderly people of all kinds: they 
may be ambulatory; chronically ill; 
mentally confused; or bedfast and 
infirm. To fulfill its responsibilities 
to the community, the home, we 
feel, must be many things to many 
people. As a modern institution in 
keeping with progressive concepts 
today, Douglas Gardens may be 
considered a combination of nurs- 
ing home; social agency; rehabilita- 
tion workshop; and recreation, so- 
cial, and religious center. 

Here every person enters into a 
new type of family relationship and 
is regarded as an individual, a per- 
sonality in his own right. Conse- 
quently, life at Douglas Gardens is 
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made a matter of concern to all 
residents. For example, residents 
have a responsible voice in the 
operation and management of the 
home through their own self-gov- 
erning body—the Residents’ Coun- 
cil. And there are few rules to 
restrict the life of residents. They 
are free to come and go as they 
please. There are no “lights out;” 
no special time to go to bed. Resi- 
dents are encouraged to visit their 
friends and family, attend outside 
activities, and to maintain their 
interests as useful citizens of the 
community at large. 

So that individual and group 
needs of residents can be met, the 
home provides a host of recrea- 
tional and leisure-time activities un- 
der a corps of 35 trained and ex- 
perienced volunteers. A visit to the 
home any day of the week will re- 
veal a beehive of activity that might 
include any or all of such pastimes 
as arts and crafts, music, games, 
friendly visiting, newspaper pub- 
lishing, letter writing, tours and 
many other creative and stimulat- 
ing activities. There are even Eng- 
lish and citizenship classes and one 
of the most inspiring occasions at 
the home was when, a few years 
ago, a “graduation” ceremony was 
held for 15 residents who, through 


classwork, had achieved some pro- 
ficiency in English [the “grads” 
they ranged in age from 66 to 76 
got their diplomas from Dr. Jay 
F. W. Pearson, president of the 
University of Miami]. 

The lifeline of an institution is 
its staff. At Douglas Gardens, a 
program of preventive, as well as 
therapeutic care, is carried out by 
such professionals as: a medical 
director, attending physician, psy- 
chiatrist, orthopedist, podiatrist, 
group worker, case worker, dieti- 
cian, physical therapist, and regis 
tered nurses .. . all in addition to 
consulting specialists who are avail 
able as necessary. 

As a philanthropic, communal 
institution, Douglas Gardens’ ad 
mission policy is based on social, 
emotional, and physical needs and 
not on the ability to pay: in fact, 
all other things being equal, pri- 
ority is given those with little or no 
income. The financial policies of 
the home are flexible and arrange- 
ments with applicants and relatives 
are related to individual circum- 
stances. As to service, no discrimina- 
tion is made between residents who 
pay and those who don't. 

Up until 1956 housing accom- 
modations at Douglas Homes were 
of two kinds: (1) cottages for 
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healthier oldtimers and (2) the 
Ablin Memorial Building, for the 
chronic sick and disabled. But a 
home that prides itself in having a 
20th century program must have 
20th century facilities to match. 
Douglas Homes set a new pace in 
housing for the elderly when, in 
1956, it unveiled Gus Trau Pavil- 
ion... a new addition that shat- 
tered virtually every preconceived 
notion about institutional facilities. 

Named for its benefactor and 
constructed at a cost of $60,000, the 
Trau pavilion provides quarters for 
16 residents. Among the big fea- 
tures: its design—unlike typical in- 
stitutional facilities, it is a motel- 
type “U-shaped structure; it is air 
conditioned; its doorways are large 
enough to accommodate’ wheel- 
chairs; it has soundproofing and 
vinyl floors. 

But there is more. All rooms in 
the Gus Trau Pavilion ‘are con- 
nected to the nurses station in 
Ablin Memorial by an audio-visual 
system. Pressing a button not only 
flashes signal lights over a resident’s 
door and on the control board at 
the nurses’ station but, also, enables 
a resident and nurse to talk to each 
other. 

And there is something to be 
said for the bathrooms too. Bath- 
rooms are tiled and have built-in 
laundry hampers and medicine cab- 
inets. There are two shower heads 
in each bath, the lower to permit a 
resident to take a shower while 
seated. Grab-bars are strategically 
located around the tubs and one of 
our residents—a woman with only 
one arm—as a result of the grab- 
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bars and retraining through physi- 
cal therapy, is now able to climb in 
and out of the tub and bathe com- 
pletely unaided. To have moved 
from dependence on the nursing 
staff to independence was a thrill- 
ing achievement for her. 

Soon Douglas Homes will have 
four more pavilions patterned alter 
the pioneering Gus Trau structure. 
Ground was broken for the new 
buildings in June and the comple- 
tion target has been set for Decem 
ber. The buildings—they are being 
financed with Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Section 207 mortgage 
insurance—will permit razing of oun 
present outmoded cottages for am- 
bulatory people and, at the same 
time, will expand the home's ca- 
pacity by some 24 beds to a total of 
107 beds (42 in chronic sick). 

The FHA-financed pavilions will 
provide 54 beds: 42 private rooms 
and six double rooms, each variety 
with private bath. Cost per bed is 
figured at about $4000 and, per 
living unit, about $4600 (including 
furnishings). All of the “living” 
features of the Trau pavilion will 
be included. In addition, there will 
be such features as, for example, a 
laundry room for each two pavil- 
ions and covered outdoor passage- 
ways to protect residents from in- 
clement weather. Buildings have 
been laid out to give the impression 
of a landscaped mall. 

The FHA mortgage 
also covers: 

I—A workshop that is now under 
construction. The shop will provide 
space for a program of rehabilita- 
tion through remunerative employ- 
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“Busy-time” activity at the home 


ment for Douglas Home residents 
the program will be administered 
by the Jewish Vocational Service. 
2—A_ gerontological laboratory, 
which will permit the University of 
Miami medical to conduct 
all of its geriatric research at the 
home and it is expected that even 
tually the home will 
teaching and training center in 
geriatrics for the medical school. 
Chis will be the first such research 
aliliation in the nation and it is 
hoped that together we may make 
major contributions toward trans 
forming the later years of life truly 
into the golden years. 
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become a 


Gus Trau Pavilion, 

completed two years ago 

at a cost of 560,000, 

contains many innovations in 
housing for the elderly. Most 
obvious in the 

illustration below: the 

motel-style design. 

Four new pavilions, patterned 

after Gus Trau, are on the way up. 
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POSITIONS 
Ab66—MANAGEMENT SUPERVISOR 


Midwest authority has an immediate 
opening for an experienced manager to 
supervise about 2000 units in one area 
of the city, under the direction of an 
over-all management director. Qualifica- 
tions: practical management experience 
including budgeting, supervision of man- 
agement and maintenance operations; 
knowledge of federal regulations; under- 
standing of the low-rent program and its 
role in the community; human relations. 
Salary: $7500. Male candidate preferred 


A67—HOUSING PROFESSOR 

Applications are solicited for a housing 
professorship in a national institution in 
India, beginning about May 1959. Details 
on the position will be submitted on 
request. Candidates should submit com- 
prehensive background data. 


A68—PLANNER 

The St. Paul housing and redevelop- 
ment authority is seeking a planner, with 
a minimum of three years progressive 
experience in city planning, urban re- 
newal, or redevelopment project planning. 
Experience in operating agency desirable. 
Education: degree in city planning or 
related field. Salary: $7416 to $8856 de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply: L. J. 
Fhompson, Acting Executive Director, St. 
Paul Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thority, 1745 Court House, St. Paul 2, 
Minnesota, 


A69—WELFARE-LIAISON (2) 

The Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago, composed of community agen 
cies working in the welfare field, has 
available two positions in its area wel- 
fare planning department, as follows: 
Assistant director—in addition to depart- 


MILNER HOTELS— 

(Continued from page 332) 

ation as the Taft Hotel to succeed,” 
Mr. Daldin has told the JourNAL, 
“it must not only provide clean and 
cheerful rooms, “but also suitable 
recreation.” And, perhaps, says he, 
“the latter is the most important 
of all.” 

Recreation at the Taft is under 
supervision of a full-time hostess 
but it is the residents who hold the 
reins as to how social events will 
go. Each newcomer to the hotel is 
personally invited to become a 
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AVAILABLE 


ment representation before other agencies 
and interdepartment groups, the position 
calls for staff and liaison work with local 
citizen groups. In particular, it calls for 
administrative staff work with an associ- 
ation of community councils, composed of 
the above local groups. 
Area consultant—position is in a citizens’ 
participation project made possible under 
a three-year foundation grant, and calls 
for liaison with local organizations on the 
neighborhood level. In particular, candi- 
date will coordinate programs of the local 
groups with overall council objectives. 
Qualifications for both jobs include a 
master’s degree preferably in social work; 
a minimum of five years’ experience in 
community organization or a closely re- 
lated field; and human relations ability. 
Salary range for both positions: $6900 to 
$8900, depending on qualifications; an 
annual increment is made, subject to per- 
formance. Forward resumes of qualifica- 
tions and background to: Miss Jessamine 
Cobb, Director, Area Welfare Planning 
Department, Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago, 123 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 


A70—RENEWAL ANALYST 

The civil service commission of the city 
and county of San Francisco is recruiting 
for a male urban renewal analyst. Quali- 
fications: degree in city planning, civil 
engineering, or architecture; one year’s 
experience, over the past six years, in re- 
newal work—including responsible charge 
of some program phase. Engineer regis 
tration or architect certification may be 
substituted for degree. Salary: $705 to 
$840 per month. November 1, 1958 is 
deadline for applications. Apply: Harry 
Albert, Personnel Director, San Francisco 
Civil Service Commission, Room 154, City 
Hall, San Francisco 2, California. 


member of the Taft Club and, as 
such, is eligible to participate in all 
the social activities. Meetings—they 
are held about once a week—feature 
entertainment, occasionally by pro- 
fessionals but, most often by mem- 
bers, themselves. 

Management reactions: While 
there have been some problems con- 
nected with the operation of the 
Taft as housing for the elderly, 
management, on the whole, feels 
that the undertaking has “been 
very satisfactory.” 

Just about the toughest of the 
problems the hotel has had to face 
has been the period of adjustment 
that tenants must go through. It 
has been found, however, that once 
the adjustment period is over, prob- 
lems diminish greatly. 

On the plus side, management is 
particularly proud of the fact that 
the plan is providing oldtimers with 


RESEARCH— 
(Continued from page 303) 


the Cleveland metropolitan area by 
bringing together more than 200 
organizations for community plan- 
ning on the health, welfare, and 
recreation needs of residents is also 
out to service projects regarding the 
aged. Among them, the Western 
Reserve study mentioned earlier. 

Philadelphia’s Committee on 
Housing for Older People is a 
group set up under joint sponsor- 
ship of the Philadelphia Housing 
Association and the Health and 
Welfare Council to review the shel- 
ter needs of the aged—outside of 
institutional care. It advises the 
local housing authority on the 
types, location of facilities, etc., re- 
quired by aged tenants. 

The Mayor's Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Aged of New York City 
is also functioning in housing 
studies, among other projects. The 
group, made up of experts in re- 
lated fields and _ representatives 
from public and private agencies, 
initiated a study on Manhattan's 
lower east side to determine the 
general problems and needs of the 
aged—and to develop a pilot pro- 
gram of auxiliary services to be 
supplied by public and voluntary 
agencies. 


INDUSTRY EFFORTS 

Private industry is getting the 
word on the aged and their prob- 
lems too. Here’s some of the “how”: 

NAHB, following up on the “un- 
tapped-market-for-the-aged” theme 
developed by HHFA officials speak- 
ing at the home builders’ annual 
convention in January, the associ- 
ation joined with the National 
Housing Center in sponsoring a 
major industry conference on May 
28. Billed as a national workshop, 
the “Housing Our Senior Citizens” 
conference was attended by top 
figures in the industry. 

Operators of homes for the elder- 
ly got the word at a four-day parley, 
held in March in Denver. Labeled 
the First National Conference of 
Nursing Homes and Homes for the 
aged, the meeting was held under 
the auspices of the United States 
Public Health Service. 








balanced diets and some social life. 

Further proof of the fact that the 
Milner chain likes its new kind of 
operation: the growing list of chain- 
operated hotels, for which the plan 
is contemplated. 
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THE NAHRO 





PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


“PHIL” TRIPP SAYS. . 





By the time these words appear 
in print, my term as your NAHRO 
President will have come to an 
end and you will have bestowed 
the mantle of that office upon my 
successor. This will be my _ last 
“President's Corner” and, while | 
have at times considered it a chore, 
I have also looked upon it as a 
means of communicating rather 
personally with all of you and I 
shall probably think of many things 
I would like to have said when I no 
longer have the opportunity. 

The last issue of the JourNat 
contained a review of the work ol 
our various committees and sections 
during the year. I would like to 
express my personal appreciation 
to all of you who accepted appoint- 
ments to these committees and, 
particularly, to the chairmen for 
their cooperation. There are many 
serious problems yet facing us in 
the operation of our programs and 
there is no more effective nor 
practicable means of finding the 
answers than through the efforts 
of these committees. 


The Housing Bill 

The failure of the Congress to 
enact the omnibus housing bill 
was a source of widespread disap- 
pointment, particularly in that no 
additional funds were provided for 
the extension of the urban renewal 
program. We must not be dis- 
couraged, however, nor lacking in 
appreciation of the efforts of 
Senator John Sparkman (D), Ala- 
bama; Congressman Albert Rains 
(D), Alabama; and other Congres- 
sional leaders. Rather we should 
continue to work diligently towards 
the day when Congress will provide 
an adequate program of housing 
and urban renewal, in the accomp- 
lishment of which the efforts of 
NAHRO may well be recognized 
as significant. 


NAHRO Presidency 


i suppose it is only natural that 


October 1958 


I have the feeling that many more 
things could have been accomplish- 
ed this year. | am sternly reminded 
by reality, however, that the ofhce 
of NAHRO President is a “part 
time” job; that he has only the 
same amount ol time that is allott 
ed to every other human being; 
and that it is just not possible to do 
what one might like to... and 
still carry on his job at home. I 
say to you, sincerely, that I have 
tried to give you my best effort. 
In my trips to and from Washing 
ton and Chicago and the various 
regional conferences, | have prob- 
ably travelled 30,000 miles in the 
air. | have had the opportunity to 
visit all of you in your own regions 
and to observe what goes on at all 
levels of the program—in large cities 
struggling with the problems ol 
urban renewal and in small towns 
taking delight in the establishment 
of housing for older tolks. I re 
newed many old acquaintances and 
made many new ones that I shall 
always treasure. It has been an ex- 
tremely busy year, with its share 
of new experiences and new re 
sponsibilities. I am most gratetul 
to all who assisted me in any way 
and, in particular, to the members 
of my own local authority and to 
my staff for their splendid coopera- 
tion (not to mention my precious 
and understanding wife) . 


NAHRO Participation 

May I, once more, repeat what | 
have said to you before: that 
NAHRO is for everybody. | urge 
each of you to make your member 
ship “active” as it is described in 
the membership classification: work 
with your regional ofhcers and com 
mittees; make your suggestions and 
recommendations to them, or even 
direct to the Board of Governors, 
so that, with your assistance, the 
policies adopted will reflect the 
thinking of the membership at 
large and so that the activities of 





NAHRO rightfully may be con- 
strued as the united effort of every 
body concerned with these great 
and important programs of housing 
and urban renewal. 

Since I won't have the oppor 
tunity to greet all of you personally 
at our San Francisco’ birthday 
party, may | express to you my 
warmest personal regards and say, 
“Thank you, for allowing me the 
privilege of serving you as Presi 
dent.” And, since we as public 
ofhcials and employees have a re 
sponsibility, as well as a stake in 
the ideals of good government, may 
I close by commending to you the 
( hristophe 
ment: 


Praye) fo? C,overn 


The Prayer 
Inspire us, O God, with such 
a deep love of our country 
that we will be actively con 
cerned in its welfare as well 
as that of all ow fellow 
countrymen for time and fo 


elernity 


Teach us to show by word 
and deed the same 
interest in protecting and 
furthering the Christian prin 
ciples upon which our nation 
is founded that others display 
in belittling or eliminating 
them. 


ealous 


Guide and strengthen — the 
President, his Cabinet, the 
members of Congress, the 
delegates to the United Na 
tions, the governor of ou 
state, the officials of our com 
munity, and all others, in 
high position or low, who are 
entrusted with the task of pro 
tecting for all citizens those 
rights which come from You 
and from You alone. 


Teach us likewise lo be 
worthy instruments in extend 
ing to all men of all nations 
Your children and our broth 
ers, the same peace, freedom, 
and security with which You 
have so abundantly blessed 
our land. Through Christ ou 


I ord, Amen 


Philip F. lripp, October 1958 


P. S. May we just add, “It’s Nice 
to Have Our Man Around the 
House” again. 


Mrs. Tripp and Kevin 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


SURVEY REPORTS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS have been almost 
literally spilling off the presses on the subject of the aging. This phase 
of human life is getting as much attention as the infant and child stage 


(and probably it’s about time) . 


From the studies and thinking about the 


housing aspect, a common conclusion appears to be in the making—that 
a good root overhead is not enough. Because the needs of a person change 
many times after 65, a variety of services may be necessary. Thus the need 
for housing-welfare teamwork, as emphasized in NAHRO’s own newest 
publication, “Working Together for Urban Renewal” (see listings) is 
paramount in providing dwellings for the aging, as well as in the many 
other ways in which NAHRO members are trying to make cities better 


places to live for everybody. 


The titles dealing with the subject of the aged listed in this month’s 
column are a sampling from those that hit the NAHRO mailbox during 
the past two or three months. A further source of information on reports— 
and continuing one—is the special library maintained by the National 
Committee on the Aging of the National Social Wellare Assembly, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. This library, headed by Wini- 
fred Stone, issues lists—available on request— of significant new books and 
periodicals about the aging for writers, researchers, students, and those 
who plan or provide services for older people. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 

PUBLIC RELATIONS TIP No. 66: 
MONTHLY “URBAN RENEWAL” 
BREAKFASTS KEEP OFFICIALS IN- 
FORMED-—AND IN TOUCH. August 
1958. 1 p., multilithed. Distributed as a 
membership service to agency members of 
NAHRO and to full-rate RIS subscribers. 
Additional copies free on request to 
agency member personnel. National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

Idea initiated in Memphis that can be 
easily adapted in other localities to pro- 
mote understanding and action in urban 
renewal. 


WORKING TOGETHER: A Guidebook 
on Why, When, and How Social Welfare 
and Urban Renewal Agencies Should 
Work Together. 1958. 36 pp. $1. N407. 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The product of the Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare, sponsored by 
NAHRO and the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, after considerable study and 
research on the subject of teamwork for 
urban redevelopment. Gives examples of 
operating teamwork, as well as principles 
for working together on many aspects of 
renewal: planning, citizen participation, 
housing, etc. Resource material includes 
supplementary readings. 


BOOKS 

THE FAMILY LIFE OF OLD PEOPLE: 
An Inquiry in East London, by Peter 
Townsend. 1957. 284 pp. 30s. (approxi- 
mately $4.20). Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, 
London E.C. 4. 

This is the kind of study one wishes 
could be made of the aged population in 
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any city that is seriously interested in 
providing satisfying housing environment 

before the brick and mortar are frozen 
into place. A socio-anthropological exami 
nation, it draws its conclusions from in 
tensive interviews with old people in 
Bethnal Green, a low-income section of 
London. Shows how close ties between 
generations are important to the younger, 
as well as the older members of a family; 
how the people without families depend 
on nearby friends and neighbors for 
grocery shopping, cleaning, and collecting 
pension checks. The first half of the book 
describes family relationships; the last half 
shows how retirement intensifies poverty, 
which tends to force isolation and loneli- 
ness. 


THE OLDER POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES: The Characteristics 
and Contributions of the Nation’s Older 
People, by Henry D. Sheldon, with intro- 
ductory and summary chapters by Clark 
Tibbits. 1958. 223 pp. $6. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. (In Census Monograph 
Series.) 

Fhought-stimulating analysis of 1950 
census data on people over 65 in terms of 
changing age structure; geographical dis- 
tribution and breakdown between urban, 
suburban, and rural population; employ- 
ment and occupation; marital status and 
income; living arrangements and housing. 
Points of special note: the marked shift of 
population to cities affects planning for 
the aged; 95 per cent of all persons 65 and 
over live in households and two-thirds of 
them maintain their own, but the isola- 
tion that comes with age and lowered in- 
come often make for loss of independence 
and comfort. Planning housing for the 
aged is seen as a perplexing problem— 
demanding much further study, it is im- 
plied, in terms of both the psychological 
and the physical. 





FREE TIME: Challenge to Later Matur- 
ity, edited by Wilma Donahue and others. 
1958. 172 pp. $4.50. The University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Papers from the Tenth Annual Univer- 
sity of Michigan Conference on Aging, 
held in 1957, which met to discuss how to 
make more rewarding the long leisure 
time of the retired elderly. 


LOCALIZED REPORTS 

TOWARD INDEPENDENT LIVING 
FOR OLDER PEOPLE: A Report on 
Housing and Community Services, by the 
Committee on Housing for Older People. 
1958. 40 pp., mimeographed. $1. Phila- 
delphia Housing Association, 1717 Sansom 
Street, or Health and Welfare Council, 
Division on Aging, 1617 Pennsylvania 
Boulevard, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

Quite a comprehensive framework for 
study of housing for the aged, to ferret 
out ways and means, as the title puts it, 
for making possible “independent living” 
for older people. Among 20 recommenda- 
tions, all of which are worth study: “there 
must be variety in building types and 
locations [of housing] with choice as to 
renting or buying, and, above all, such 
housing must be within the financial 
reach of persons living on limited in- 
comes”; “housing for older people should 
provide opportunities for social recreation, 
educational, and religious activity—either 
directly connected with the dwelling units 
or easily accessible. 


HOME CARE AND HOUSING NEEDS 
OF THE AGED: A Report on a Study for 
the New York State Division of Housing, 
conducted by John G. Steinle and Associ- 
ates. »1958. 56 pp. and appendix, mimeo- 
graphed. New York State Division of 
Housing, 270 Broadway, New York, New 
York. 

Significant findings in a study of the 
incidence of chronic disease among aged, 
its relation to indigence, and how treat 
ment is handled at present—mainly in the 
overcrowded hospitals. Although admit 
ting that probably only a fourth of the 
patients in the lower income brackets have 
adequate housing environment to utilize 
what might be less expensive and more 
satisfactory visiting nurse service, recom- 
mends that such service be seriously con- 
sidered, along with foster home care, 
housekeeping assistance, and community 
accommodations. 


AGED HOME CARE PATIENTS IN 
NEW YORK CITY: Housing and Related 
Facilities Needed, report by Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, July 1958. 40 pp., 
mimeographed. New York State Division 
of Housing, 270 Broadway, New York, 
New York. 

Study of a concentrated bloc of elderly 
receiving medical, nursing, and social serv- 
ices in their homes (all homes rated as of 
acceptable standard). These were mainly 
old-aged patients whose main source of 
income was old age and survivors’ insur 
ance. Finding: regardless of the short 
comings of the home-care program, the 
overwhelming majority prefer the home 
to the institution because home is a 
familiar place and less disturbing than 
hospital routine. An observation: home 
care is more economical than institutional- 
ization. Social and morale merits are high. 
Recommendation: provide more public 
housing with special features for aged 
home-care patients; provide special funds 
for housekeeping services and for social 
services. 
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“A REVOLUTION IN PROTECTIVE COATINGS” 


SALUTE TO THE AGING: A Guide to at Booth No. 
New York State Services for Senior Citi- 
zens. 1958. 75 pp. Free copies as long as 
supply lasts. Office of the Special Assistant, 


Problems of the Aging, State Capitol, New Epoxy-based VITRA-SPRAY 
Albany, New York. 
A pocket-size handbook that covers state and DURATITE 


provisions for education, recreation, em- 
ployment, health, housing, insurance, re- 
tirement, and welfare assistance as they 
relate to the elderly and a directory of 


a 








services implementing the provisions. provide answer to 

SURVEY OF THE HEALTH, WELFARE * Low-cost maintenance & rehabilitation 
AND RECREATION NEEDS OF THE 

AGING IN HERMAN GARDENS HOUS- © Low-cost construction 


ING PROJECT, prepared by Shirley M. 
Terreberry for study sponsor, Neighbor- 
hood Service Organization and United | If you're responsible for public housing low-cost structural materials. It is ideal 
Community Services of Metropolitan De- | in your city, county, or state, then you for walls and floors 


—_ mag one ee wg vee should know how VITRA-SPRAY and First 
No price listed. Available from Uni _ vide : : , : 
Community Services of Metropolitan De- | VURASSES com provide you with the VITRA-GPRAY end. DURATITE hove 


troit, 51 West Warren Avenue, Detroit 1, ee ee rohehiation ond = been proven by millions of square feet of 
Michigan. —— your budget has been look- — actual application. 
{ | ing for. : 
7 Stop in at Booth #8 at the NAHRO 
VITRA-SPRAY is the newepoxy-based — Conference and find how VITRA-SPRAY 
spray-applied glazed vitreous finish which : va 7 
. . and DURATITE can make your budget 
is 1/3 the cost of tile or glazed block. go f-a-r-t-h-e-r! Or write direct for 
budget mage, geen leisure a Epoxy-based DURATITE puts a dur- more detailed information and a recent 
portation, and religion, the approach in : : ; ; ste . 
devising the survey, and the method of | able, decorative, water-tight surface on application list 
conducting interviews with aid of housing 
project management, are explained. Remember, Booth #8, NAHRO Conference, San Francisco, October 13 to 15. 





in the field of epoxy coatings, 





Enlightenment on the wants and needs 
of people over 60 living in a Detroit pub- 
lic housing project. Besides the findings, 
which deal with health, income level and 


Building Products Division 

A STUDY OF QUANTITATIVE AND 
UALITATIVE CHARACTERISTICS PRODUCTION PAINTS & COATINGS, INC. 

OF ELDERLY FAMILIES AND INDI- 

VIDUALS RESIDING IN THE CITY 110 Wallabout Street, sila New York 

OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. Mono- TOT N ——_—_— ~—— 

graph 3, Series 4, May 1958. Bureau of 


quae Usivenity, Milwauker %, Wir CLEARS CLOGGED DRAINS in Seconds! 
consin. | 


The ideal plumbing service 
tool. Can pay for itself in 
one application! 








A study ordered by the Milwaukee 
Housing Authority that gives tabular in- 
formation on Milwaukeeans over 65 with 
respect to income, types ot housing and 
rental cost of housing they live in, and 
their eligibility for public housing under 
present regulations. Includes methodology 
of study and questionnaires used but 
draws no conclusions. 
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